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And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
And their spears into pruning-hooks... Nation shall not 
lift up sword against Nation, Neither shall they learn 
War any more: 


Isaiah, I, iv 


A STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors and editors 
of NEW OUTLOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the clarification of 
problems concerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the Middle East. 
It will therefore be open to the expression 
of opinions, however diverse, that have that 
general aim in view. 

NEW OUTLOOK will strive to reflect those 
aspirations and accomplishments in_ the 
economic, social and cultural fields that 
are common to all the peoples and countries 
of the area and could, given the elimination 
of frictions and animosities, flourish and 
produce an ever greater abundance of well- 
being and happiness. 

The Editorial Board of this publication 
comprises a broad cross-section of trends 
and views, Jewish and Arab, in Israel, and 
it is entirely independent in discharging 
its task. The views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors and contri- 
butors alike are their own. The sporisors 


of this monthly are in agreement with its. 


general aim, but they are not pledged to 
identify themselves with specific ideas 
expressed in its pages. 
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MARTIN BUB_R 


THE LAND AND ITS POSSESSORS* 
A LETTER TO GANDHI 


In 1939 the great Indian leader Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote an article in which he attacked 
vatious aspects of the Jewish return to Pa- 
lestine. Martin Buber wrote a reply to 
Gandhi, which was published in a pamphlet 
entitled “The Bond,” Jerusalem, 1939. “The 
land and its Possessors” formed part of 
this pamphlet, and was later included in 
Buber’s book, “Israel and the World.” 

land which a sacred book describes 

to the children of that land is never 
metely in their hearts; a land can never 
become a mere symbol. It is in their 
hearts because it is in the world; it is 
a symbol because it is a reality. Zion 
is the prophetic image of a promise to 
mankind; but it would be a poor meta- 
phor if Mount Zion did not actually 
exist. This land is called “holy; but 
it is not the holiness of an idea, it is 
the holiness of a piece of earth. That 
which is merely an idea and nothing 
more cannot become holy; but a piece 
of earth can become holy. 





MARTIN BUBER, who lives in Jerusalem 
and is a Professor Emeritus of the Hebrew 
University, is one of the greatest living 
religious philosophers. His writings and 
lectures have exerted a profound influence on 
contemporary Jewish and Christian thought. 
For many years he has actively advocated 
Arab-Jewish reconciliation. 


Dispersion is bearable; it can even be 
purposeful, if there is. somewhere an 
ingathering, a growing home center, a 
piece of earth where one is in the midst 
of an ingathering and not in dispersion, 
and whence the spirit of ingathering 
may work its way into all the places 
of the dispersion. When there is this, 
there is also a striving common life, 
the life of a community which dares to 
live today because it may hope to live 
tomorrow. But when this growing cen- 
ter, this ceaseless process of ingathering, 
is lacking, dispersion becomes dismem- 
berment. From this point of view, the 
question of our Jewish destiny is in- 
dissolubly bound up with the possibility 
of ingathering, and that is bound up 
with Palestine. 

You ask: ‘Why should they not, like 
the other nations of the earth, make 


‘that country their national home where 


they are born and where they earn their 
livelihood ?” Because their destiny is 
different from that of all the other na- 
tions of the earth; it is a destiny, in 
truth and justice, which no nation on 


* Reprinted from “Israel and the World,” 
Schocken Books, New York. 
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earth would accept. Because their destiny 
is dispersion — not the dispersion of a 
fraction and the preservation of the 
main substance as in the case of other 
nations — it is dispersion without the 
living heart and center; and because 
every nation has a right to demand the 
possession of a living heart. It is dif- 
ferent, because a hundred adopted homes 
without one that is original and natural 
make a nation sick and miserable. It is 
different, because although the well- 
being and the achievement of the indivi- 
dual may flourish on stepmotherly soil, 
the nation as such must languish. And 
just as you, Mahatma, wish not only 
that all Indians should be able to live 
and work, but also that Indian substance, 
Indian wisdom, and Indian truth should 
prosper and be fruitful, we wish the 
same for the Jews. For you there is no 
need of the awareness that the Indian 
substance could not prosper without the 
Indian’s attachment to the mother soil 
and without his ingathering therein. But 
we know what is essential; we know it 
because it is denied us, or was so at 
least up to the generation which has 
just begun to work at the redemption 
of the mother soil. 

But painfully urgent as it is, this is 
not all; for us, for the Jews who think 
as I do, it is indeed not the the decisive 
factor. You say, Mahatma Gandhi, that 
to support the cry for a national home 
which “does not much appeal to you,” 
a sanction is “sought in the Bible.’ No, 
that is not so. We do not open the 
Bible and seek a sanction in it; rather 
the opposite is true: the promises of re- 
turn, of reestablishment, which have 
nourished the yearning hope of hundreds 
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of generations, give those of today an 
elemental stimulus, recognized by few in 
its full meaning, but effective in the 
lives of many who do not believe in 
the message of the Bible. Still this, too, 
is not the determining factor for us 
who, although we do not see divine 
revelation in every sentence of Holy 
Scripture, yet trust in the spirit which 
inspired those who uttered them. What 
is decisive for us is not the promise of 
the land, but the demand, whose ful- 
fillment is bound up with the land, 
with the existence of a free Jewish com- 
munity in this country. For the Bible 
tells us, and our inmost knowledge testi- 
fies to it, that once, more than three 
thousand years ago, our entry into this 
land took place with the consciousness 
of a mission from above to set up a 
just way of life through the genera- 
tions of our people, a way of life that 
cannot be realized by individuals in the 
sphere of their private existence, but 
only by a nation in the establishment 
of its society: communal ownership of 
the land (Lev. 25:23), regularly te- 
current levelling of social distinctions 
(Lev. 25:13), guarantee of the indepen- 
dence of each individual (Exod. 21:2), 
mutual aid (Exod. 23:4f.), a general 
Sabbath embracing serf and beast as 
beings with an equal claim to rest 
(Exod. 23:12), a sabbatical year in 
which the soil is allowed to rest and 
everybody is admitted to the free en- 
joyment of its fruits (Lev. 25:2-7). 
These are not practical laws thought 
out by wise men; they are measufts 
which the leaders of the nation, apps 
rently themselves taken by surprise and 
overpowered, have found to be the se 
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task and condition for taking possession 
of the land. No other nation has ever 
been faced at the beginning of its 
career with such a mission. Here is 
something which there is no forgetting, 
and from which there is no release. At 
that time, we did not carry out that 
which was imposed upon us; we went 
into exile with our task unperformed; 
but the command remained with us, 
and it has become more urgent than 
ever. We need our own soil in order 
to fulfill it; we need the freedom to 
order our own life — no attempt can 
be made on foreign soil and under 
foreign statute. It cannot be that the 
soil and the freedom for fulfillment 
are denied us. We are not covetous, 
Mahatma: our one desire is that at last 
we may be able to obey. 


N ow you may well ask whether I 

speak for the Jewish people when 
I say “we.” No, I speak only for those 
who feel themselves entrusted with the 
commission of fulfilling the command 
of justice given to Israel in the Bible. 
Were it but a handful, these constitute 
the pith of the people, and the future 
of the people depends on them; for 
the ancient mission of the people lives 
in them as the cotyledon in the core 
of the fruit. In this connection, I must 
tell you that you are mistaken when 
you assume that in general the Jews of 
today believe in God and derive from 
their faith guidance for their conduct. 
Contemporary Jewry is in the throes of 
a serious religious crisis. It seems to me 
that the lack of faith of present-day 
humanity, its inability truly to believe 
in God, finds its concentrated expression 


in this crisis of Jewry; here all is darker, 
more fraught with danger, more fateful 
than anywhere else in the world. Nor is 
this crisis resolved here in Palestine; in- 
deed, we recognize its severity here even 
more than elsewhere among Jews. But 
at the same time, we realize that here 
alone can it be resolved. There is no 
solution to be found in the lives of 
isolated and abandoned individuals, al- 
though one may hope that the spark 
of faith will be kindled in their great 
need. The true solution can only issue 
from the life of a community which 
begins to carry out the will of God, 
often without being aware of doing so, 
without believing that God exists and 
that this is his will. It may issue from 
the life of the community, if believing 
people support it who neither direct nor 
demand, neither urge nor preach, but 
who share the common life, who help, 
wait, and are ready for the moment 
when it will be their turn to give the 
true answer to the inquirers. This is 
the innermost truth of the Jewish life 
in the land; perhaps it may be of signi- 
ficance for the solution of this crisis of 
faith not only for Jewry but for aff 
humanity. The contact of this people 
with this land is not only a matter 
of sacred ancient history; we sense here 
a secret still more hidden. You, Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, who know of the connec- 
tion between tradition and future, should 
not associate yourself with those who 
pass over our cause without understand- 
ing or sympathy. 

But you say — and I consider it to 
be the most significant of all the 
things you tell us — that Palestine 
belongs to the Arabs, and that it is 
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therefore ‘“‘wrong and inhuman to im- 
pose the Jews on the Arabs.” 

Here I must add a personal note in 
order to make clear to you on what 
premises I desire to consider your thesis. 

I belong to a group of people who, 
from the time Britain conquered Pales- 
tine, have not ceased to strive for the 
concluding of a genuine peace between 
Jew and Arab. 

By a genuine peace, we implied, and 
still imply, that both peoples together 
should develop the land without the 
one imposing its will on the other. In 
view of the international usages of our 
generation, this appeared to us to be very 
difficult, but not impossible. We were, 
and still are, well aware that in this 
unusual — yes, unprecedented — case, 
it is a question of seeking new ways 
of understanding and cordial agreement 
between the nations. Here again we 
stood, and still stand, under the sway 
of a commandment. 

We considered it a fundamental point 
that in this case two vital claims oppose 
each other, two claims of a different 
nature and a different origin which can- 
not objectively be pitted against one 
another and between which no objective 
decision can be made as to which is 
just, which unjust. We considered, and 
still consider, it our duty to understand 
and to honor the claim which is opposed 
to ours, and to endeavor to reconcile 
both claims. We could not and cannot 
renounce the Jewish claim; something 
even higher than the life of our people 
is bound up with this land, namely, its 
work, its divine mission. But we have 
been and still are convinced that it 
must be possible to find some compro- 
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mise between this claim and the other, 
for we love this land and we believe 
in its future; since such love and such 
faith are surely present on the other 
side as well, a union in the common 
service of the land must be within the 
range of possibility. Where there is 
faith and love, a solution may be found 
even to what appears to be a tragic 
opposition. 

In order to carry out a task of such 
extreme difficulty — in the recognition 
of which we have to overcome an in- 
ternal resistance on the Jewish side too, 
as foolish as it is natural — we were in 
need of support of well-meaning per- 
sons of all nations, and hoped to re. 
ceive it. But now you come and settle 
the whole existential dilemma with the 
simple formula: “Palestine belongs to 
the Arabs.” 


hat do you mean by saying that 

a land belongs to a population ? 
Evidently you do not intend only to 
describe a state of affairs by your for- 
mula, but to declare a certain right. 
You obviously mean to say that a 
people, being settled on the land, has 
so absolute a claim to that land that 
whoever settles on it without the per- 
mission of this people has committed 4 
robbery. But by what means did the 
Arabs attain to the right of ownership 
in Palestine ? Surely by conquest, and 
in fact a conquest with intent to settle. 
You therefore insist that as a result their 
settlement gives them exclusive right 
of possession, whereas the subsequent 
conquests of the Mamelukes and the 
Turks, which were conquests with 4 
view to domination, not to settlement, 
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do not constitute such a right in your 
opinion, but leave the earlier conquerors 
in rightful ownership. Thus, settlement 
by conquest justifies for you a right to 
Palestine, whereas a settlement such as 
the Jewish — the methods of which, it 
is true, though not always doing full 
justice to Arab ways of life, were even 
in the most objectionable cases far re- 
moved from those of conquest — do not 
justify in your opinion any participation 
in this right of possession. These are 
the consequences which result from your 
axiomatic statement that a land be- 
longs to its population. In an epoch 
when nations are migrating, you would 
first support the right of ownership of 
the nation that is threatened with dis- 
possession or extermination; but were 
this once achieved, you would be com- 
pelled, not at once, but after a suitable 
number of generations had elapsed, to 
admit that the land “belongs” to the 
usurper... 

It seems to me that God does not 
give any one portion of the earth away, 
so that the owner may say as God says 
in the Bible: “For all the earth is mine’ 
(Exod. 19:5). The conquered land is, 
in my opinion, only lent even to the 
conqueror who has settled on it — 
and God waits to see what he will 
make of it. 


I am told, however, I should not 
respect the cultivated soil and despise 
the desert. The desert, I am told, is 
willing to wait for the work of her 
children; she no longer recognizes us, 
burdened with civilization, as her 
children. The desert inspires me with 
awe, but I do not believe in her abso- 
lute resistance, for I believe in the great 
marriage between man (adam) and 
earth (adamah). This land recognizes us, 
for it is fruitful through us; and 
precisely because it bears fruit for us, 
it recognizes us. Our settlers do not 
come here, as do the colonists from the 
Occident, to have natives do their 
work for them; they themselves set their 
shoulders to the plow, and they spend 
their strength and their blood to make 
the land fruitful. But it is not only 
for ourselves that we desire its fertility. 
The Jewish farmers have begun to teach 
their brothers, the Arab farmers, to cul- 
tivate the land more intensively; we 
desire to teach them further. Together 
with them, we want to cultivate the 
land — to “serve” it, as the Hebrew 
has it. The more fertile this soil be- 
comes, the more space there will be for 
us and for them. We have no desire 
to dispossess them; we want to live with 
them. We do not want to dominate 
them, we want to serve with them... 
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PROGRESS IN ARAB EDUCATION 


he end of World War 1 brought 

definite signs of change in the 
Arab world in the field of education. 
Under the pressure of public opinion 
the colonial administrations, which at 
that time ruled most of the Arab 
countries, began establishing govern- 
ment schools. But the number of 
these schools and their pupils did not 
increase at the desired rate. The attain- 
ment of independence invariably serves 
as an impetus towards the expansion 
of the school system and the remov- 
al of the obstacles in the way of 
universal education. When the control 
of internal affairs in the Arab countries 
passed into the hands of autonomous 
Arab governments, the expansion of 
the school network proceeded at an 
accelerated rate. Primary education be- 
came compulsory, at least in theory, in 


AHARON COHEN, of Kibbutz  Shaar 
Ha’amakim, has been active since 1940 in 
the Arab Department of Hashomer Hatzair 
and later of Mapam. In 1955 Aharon Cohen 
published “Ha-Olam Ha-aravi’’ (The Arab 
World), one of the first comprehensive works 
in Hebrew on Arab history. The present 
article is taken from a chapter of the second 
volume, which is soon to be published. 


several countries. But until close to the 
outbreak of World War II the number 
of schools and pupils in the Arab 
countries was still relatively small. The 
outstanding feature of this period was 
the increasing number of modem 
schools which were opened. In many 
cases these replaced the “kutab,” (an 
institution similar to a Jewish heder), 
a primitive school where learning con- 
sisted mainly of the mechanical ‘te 
petition of the Koran. The religious 
schools attached to the mosques also 
began to change their character and 
began to teach general and _ secular 
subjects, at primary and even second- 
ary school level. Yet the school system 
of that period revealed several defi- 
ciencies, each of which posed a basic 
problem of education in the Amb 
countries. The following were the 
principal problems: 

A. There was a shortage of quali 
fied teaching staff and difficult- 
ies in training them in the ab 
sence of pedagogical experienct 
and tradition, because of the lack 
of people able to train new te 
chers. The Arab world did not yet 
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possess a new generation ready 
to raise the banner of education 
and engage in the struggle for 
its progress, although here and 
there individuals such as Taha 
Hussein in Egypt, Kalil Sakakini 
in Palestine, Sata al-Hasri in Sy- 
ria, Akfoi in Iraq and other edu- 
cators in other Arab countries 
campaigned for the broadening 
and improvement of the educa- 
tional system. 

Pedagogical literature and maga- 
zines had not yet advanced be- 
yond the elementary stage. The 
Arab teacher and educator who 
was anxious to learn more about 
educational problems was forced 
to rely on foreign sources of in- 
formation, which did not take 
into account the special problems 
of his environment and work. 
A discrepancy between the aspira- 
tions of science and _ research, 
which inspired Arab intellectual 
circles, and the absence of free- 
dom of thought, to which was 
added the spiritual stagnation of 
feudal society. 

As the process of the establish- 
ment of schools (including such 
factors as the absorption of stu- 
dents, the recruiting of teachers, 
the provision of buildings and 
equipment, etc.) was still in its 
first stages, the educational pro- 
jects had not yet arrived at the 
stage of intellectual discussion of 
pedagogical theory and the treat- 
ment of fundamental educational 
problems: the education of pre- 
school children, the problem of 


punishment and discipline, child- 
ren’s self-government, sex educa- 
tion, social trends in education, 
training for art and manual labor, 
and other important’ questions. 

The various foreign educational 
establishments, whether those 
founded:. by the Christian. sects 
or the secular schools, constituted 
in the past (and to a certain 
extent continue to do so even 
today) a grave problem in the 
Arab countries. These institutions 
had undeniably fulfilled an im- 
portant function in the Arab 
world in the past, aiding the 
Arabs to discover their cultural 
potential during the initial per- 
iod of national revival. But on 
the other hand they led to the 
fragmentation of education and 
to the disintegration of public 
and private life. This pheno- 
menon, which appeared in vary- 
ing degrees in the various Arab 
countries, was most disturbing in 
Lebanon; in this country in 1938 
four pupils attended foreign edu- 
cational institutions for every pu- 
pil in Government schools. The 
foreign schools as a rule had 
arisen in order to fill the vacuum 
left by the absence of national 
Government schools. With the 
increasing development of nation- 
al consciousness among the Arab 
public, mounting criticism was 
levelled against the foreign 
schools, which taught Arab child- 
ren in foreign languages (Eng- 
lish, French, etc.), instructed them 
in the history of the kings of 
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. Britain and France, and even in 
the geography of these countries, 
without imparting to them a 
knowledge of the history of their 
own people, information about 
the countries of the Arab world, 
or a love of their culture and 
homeland. 

The same class distinction which 
was sO prominent in Arab so- 
ciety during this period revealed 
itself in education: a small mino- 
rity of sons of wealthy parents 
were able to enjoy the education- 
al facilities offered by secondary 
schools and universities, while the 
great mass of Arab children did 
not attain even the most element- 
ary education. The gates of the 
schools were virtually closed in 
the faces of most of the children 
of school age, and the possibili- 
ties of genuine education were 
open only to a select number of 
members of the upper class. But 
these fortunate few who were 
able to study in the various sec- 
ondary schools, whether in Arab 
countries or outside their boundar- 
ies, obtained their education in 
the main in English or French, 
and not in Arabic. This was an 
important factor in preventing 
the evolution of an Arab intelli- 
gentsia close to the Arab way of 
life, and further widened the 
gap between the intelligentsia 
and the mass of the population. 
A serious problem was that of 
the education of the Bedouin, 
who constitute a considerable 
proportion of the population in 


several Arab countries. The 50. | 


lution of this problem lies in the 


training of teachers from the | 


ranks of the Bedouin themselves, 
(in recent years Syria has em. 
ployed itinerant teachers who tr. 
vel with the Bedouin and te. 
ceive a special payment for this), 
and, most important of all, in 
encouraging these nomads to 
settle on the land as farmers by 
giving them land and water, by 
building schools and _ through 
other measures. 

A difficult educational problem 
is the difference between the 
language spoken by the pupil 
in his home or in the street and 
the literary language employed 
as the medium of instruction in 
the school. Further, different dia- 
lects of Arabic exist in different 
Arab countries. These differences 
are felt by many to be disturbing 
factors in the teaching of reading 
and writing during the first years 
of school. Many heated discus- 
sions have taken place on the 
solutions to this problem, espe- 
cially in recent years. On the one 
hand, there is a strong desire to 
make the written, or literary, lan- 
guage more easily understood by 
the masses of the people by intro- 
ducing phrases and expressions 


used in spoken Arabic into the | 


written language; but on the 


other hand there is a serious feat 
that the unified literary Arabic 
which today forms a common 
medium of communication bet- 
ween all parts of the Arab world 
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S0- will be replaced by various and D efinite changes have taken place in 
the distinctive Arab languages, intel- education in the Arab world during 
the ligible only to the inhabitants of the last 10 or 15 years. The school 
ves, the specific countries. Even the network has grown in size and has 
em- demand for a phonetic written improved in quality. Hundreds of thou- 
tra- Arabic is regarded as dangerous, sands of pupils have entered primary 
re- and liabletoaddathird form of schools, tens of thousands of others have 
is), | Arabic to the written and spoken qualified for secondary schools and 
in languages. In any event, this is thousands have reached higher schools 
to obviously one of the most serious of learning. The quantitative aspect of 
by problems in the field of Arab the progress made during this period is 
by education, and no solution has shown in the following figures: 
ugh yet been found. 
lem Country Year Pupils pe ” ‘Pupils én 
Egypt 1940 1,563,591 1956 2,387,086 
the Syria and Lebanon 1938 279,498 1953 605,807 
upil Iraq 1941 129,078 1953 335,242 
and Jordan 1938 13,854 1955 218,164 * 
ed Sudan 1937 57,500 1953 168,400 
es Saudi Arabia 1939 15,000 1945 78,000 *# 
dia- The increase of the school network is The increase in the number of schools 
rent particularly striking in several of the in Iraq, acording to a survey conducted 
nes Arab countries, for example in Syria, by the Director of the Government De- 
= figures for which are given below : partment of Education, was as follows : 
in re ees ee slate aaa Se eren serene pares nen eee ee — 
= 1944 1951 1924 1952-3 
at. State Primary Schools 658 1,476 Primary Schools 88 2,202 
the Teachers in these Teachers in these 
spe- schools 2,337 5,000 schools 684 6,258 
one | State Secondary Schools 11 49 Pupils in these schools 7,453 280,779 
> to | Special Village Schools — 79 Secondary Schools 3 ial 
a, Education Budget Teachers in these 
| by (Syrian Pounds) 7,000,000 30,000,000 schools 4S 999 
itro- | In Kuwait there were only two boys’ Seon eae eel ne —— 
ions | ‘schools in 1936, with 600 pupils; by (32 boys’ schools with 10,436 pupils, 
the | 1955 this figure had risen to 50 schools 18 girls’ schools with 4,908 pupils). 
the | with 15,344 pupils, both boys and girls These figures, and those appearing 
ion elsewhere in this article, prove that the 
rabic * According to the statistical yearbook of umber of schools has increased rapidly 
mon | “ the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 1955. not only in countries such as Iraq, 
bet: | In 1953 12,000 children from Saudi 
orld | Arabia studied outside their country, 


mainly in Egypt and Lebanon. 


*** Including part-time. 








Kuwait and Bahrein, which possess large 
oil revenues (even after half or more of 
these incomes have been deducted by 
the foreign oil companies), but also in 
countries which benefit only in very 
small measure from the oil wealth of 
the area through payments from pipe- 
lines crossing their territory (such as 
Syria, Lebanon, Jordan) and even in 
countries which enjoy no benefits from 
oil exploitation (such as Egypt, Libya. 
the Sudan). 


M ore can be learnt about the progress 
made in the field of education in 
Arab countries from the official reports 
and deliberations of the Conference on 
Education in Arab countries, which took 
place in Cairo in December 1954, on 
the initiative of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and in cooperation with UNESCO 
and the Arab League. (The Arab 
countries of North Africa and the Sudan, 
which had not yet achieved their in- 
dependence, did not participate in this 
conference.) A summary of the pro- 
ceedings of this conference was pub- 
lished by UNESCO, under the title 
“Compulsory Education in the Arab 
States,” Paris, 1956. 

Limitations of space do not permit 
a description of the summary as a 
whole, but the case of Egypt should 
prove instructive. 

1953 saw the inauguration of funda- 
mental reforms in the field of educa- 
tion. Important steps were taken in the 
direction of compulsory education for 
every Egyptian child between the ages 
of 6 and 12. Corporal punishment was 
abolished. According to a statement 
made by the Egyptian Minister of Educa- 
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tion in 1956, 200 new primary schools 
for boys and 100 new primary schools 
for girls were opened during that year 
and 2,320 new classes were added to 
existing primary schools. This source 
too gave the number of new pupils in 
Egyptian schools during 1956 as 
420,000. Most of the: private schools 
were incorporated into the State school 
network. The education 
1955-52 reached 33.4 million Egyptian 
Pounds, compared with 21.3 million 
in 1951-52 (the last year before the re- 
volution of July 1952 and the depo- 


sition of Farouk). A further sum of 15 | 


million Egyptian Pounds was set aside 
for the construction of 2,000 new 


school buildings during the next 5 | 


years. 

The new Egyptian Government abo- 
lished the previous school organization, 
which had limited most of the pupils 


in primary schools to the completion | 
only of the lowest grades. According to 


the changes introduced in the last few 
years the primary schools are based on 


6 years of schooling, and pupils complet- | 


ing this period of study can continue 
for a further period of 3 years in 
schools with a rural, technical, commer- 
cial or religious bias. After 4 years of pri- 
mary school teaching they can proceed to 
post-primary schools, which offer 4 years 
of preparation for secondary school. 
After 3 years of secondary school educa 
tion the pupil qualifies for entrance to 
a university. In addition to the educa- 
tion budget mentioned above, 7 million 
Egyptian Pounds were set aside in 
1955-56 for 
of ficial 


the universities, 
Egyptian 


“have opened their gates to the masses 
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of the people.” During a three-year 
period (1953-56) the number of stu- 
dents at the three universities in Cairo, 
Alexandria and Ein-Shams (apart from 
the religious university of Al-Azhar) 
increased from 35,000 to 50,000. A 
fourth university, at Asyiut in Upper 
(Southern) Egypt, will be opened next 
year. 

The new curriculum in Egypt lays 
more stress on the physical sciences and 
the direction of pupils towards technical 
studies. “Before the revolution’” — the 
Egyptian Minister of Education, Kamal 
Addin Hussein, stated in the summer 
of 1955 — “the purpose of education 
was the preparation of the pupil for 
examinations, and not the imparting of 


(Part II of this article will appear 


education and culture. The new aim is 
for speedy reform, in order to give the 
pupil a genuine and practical education.” 

During 1955-56 the first steps were 
taken towards the introduction of co- 
education in several State schools (which 
till now had strictly enforced separation 
of the sexes). The first experiment was 
conducted in two schools, in one of 
the most modern suburbs of Cairo. Only 
pupils who had attended coeducational 
kindergartens, and whose parents had 
indicated their approval, were allowed 
to take part in these mixed classes. “In 
another 10 years” —- wrote the Cairo 
paper Al-Mazawer — “Egypt will reap 
the fruits of this correct and daring 
step.” 


in the coming issue) 
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DAVID COURTNEY 


COLD WAR IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


hen Israel’s Parliament (Knesset) 
reassembled on October 23rd af- 
ter its long summer recess, the Prime 
Minister, Mr. D. Ben-Gurion, _ briefly 
and broadly outlined the Government's 
opinions concerning the current Middle 
East crisis. It was the first official 
expression of Israel’s views on a sub- 
ject which the Prime Minister, and 
presumably his colleagues in the Govern- 
ment, describe as an_ internationl 
Big Power dispute rather than a re- 
gional quarrel directly concerned with, 
or developing from, the so-called Is- 
raeli-Arab conflict. The Middle East, 
according to Mr. Ben-Gurion, became 
primarily a conventional Cold War 
problem when, two years ago, Czecho- 
slovakia entered into an agreement 
with Egypt to provide that country with 
large quantities of modern arms. 
Regional affairs, then, have ceased 
to be purely a regional matter for 


DAVID COURTNEY is a veteran news- 
paper correspondent with many years of 
experience in Europe and the Middle East. 
He is at the present time the Israeli corres- 
pondent of one of the most important London 
newspapers. 


regional settlement. What has happen- 
ed in Syria since last July is a logi- 
cal development from what happened 


in Egypt two years ago and, according — 


to Israel’s Prime Minister, is essential. 
ly an intensification of the cold war 
between the two Big Power blocs. That 
being so, presumably there is little 
enough that Israel can do beyond keep- 
ing its powder dry and making every 
effort to avoid the kind of frontier 
trouble that might be worked up 
from incident to battle and from 
battle to war. In brief, it would seem 
to be Israel’s view that the present 
Middle East tension is something that 
must be levelled down by the two 
Power blocs manoeuvering for in- 
fluence in the region. 


It happens, presumably by tactical 
design, that Soviet Russia’s Middle East 
campaign is directed at the moment 
at gputting Turkey in the wrong and 
building up Syria as a potential victim 
of “Imperialist” aggression working 
mainly through Turkey. From time to 
time Israel is brought into the picture 
as a present or probable imperialist 
base of aggression; but, since last July, 
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the emphasis has been taken off this 
country and put on Turkey. Whether 
the supposed Turkish concentrations 
against the Syrian frontier have as little 
foundation as the supposed Israeli con- 
centrations of last July, is hard to tell. 
The Turks have denied the allegations. 
But Syria has gone as far as forward- 
ing a complaint to the U.N. General 
Assembly. 

The international and Big Power 
character of the dispute was made 
frighteningly clear, not merely by the 
UN. debate but also by the un- 
equivocal manner in which Soviet 
Russia on the one hand and the Unit- 
ed States on the other have taken 
sides. Russia has threatened to go in 
alongside Syria if the Turks or the 
Americans or anyone else should move 
against Syria. The United States has 
threatened to come massively to Tur- 
key's aid if Soviet Russia should at- 
tempt any kind of military action 
against that country. In other words, 
any war involving Syria will at once 
become a world war. It is possible that 
the two conflicting Powers capable 
of waging world war are threatening 
each other with such a war because they 
want to avoid a lesser one. What each 
may be telling the other is: “Don’t 
think you can benefit yourself by any 
purely regional military action; be- 
cause the moment you begin you will 
have a world war on your hands.” 

It is reasonable to suppose that 
neither Soviet Russia nor the United 
States wants world war and that if 
each takes the other’s warning seriously, 
there will be no mischief of a regional 
nature either. But accidents happen. In 


an area made tense and nervous by the 
Powers competing for regional influ- 
ence, a shooting affray on the border 
can easily extend in range and weight 
until external intervention becomes 
necessary. Would that be the U.N. act- 
ing more or less unanimously or would 
it be the competing Powers acting in 
conflict ? 

In any event it becomes perfectly 
clear that the international dispute now 
centralized on Syria can lead to fright- 
ful consequences, whatever the funda- 
mental cause. What is more, the Israel- 
Arab conflict exists and cannot fairly 
be excluded from the present pattern 
of hostility and tension, even if its place 
in that pattern should be a secondary 
one. Perhaps it is true, as Israel seems 
to think, that the Soviet is concerned 
mainly to destroy the Baghdad Pact as 
an effective Western instrument close 
to its borders and at the same time to 
reduce the Eisenhower Doctrine’s officacy 
as a means of preserving western in- 
in those Arab states which 
have not followed the lead of Egypt 
and Syria. The fact remains that the 
emotional hostility of the Arabs to Is- 
racl, together with the Arabs’ genuine 
fear of Israel expansion, give the Soviets 
an argument vastly more persuasive 
than Communism. 

When pooh-poohs the 
notion that Syria has gone Communist, 
it means what it says. And no one 
would suggest for a moment that 
Egypt has become a Communist coun- 
try. As Mr. Ben-Gurion pointed out 
to the Knesset, the arms flowing into 


fluence 


Damascus 


Syria from the Soviets are not for use 
against Americans, just as the arms 








that flowed into Egypt from Czecho- 
slovakia were not intended for use 
against the Americans. It is probable 
that some Arab States fear the ambi- 
tions of certain other Arab States and 
wish to be armed against any pos- 
sible move by those other Arab Sta- 
tes. But it would be idle to overlook 
the fact that arms going into any 
Arab State bordering Israel are re- 
garded by the Arabs themselves as 
weapons for use, one day, 
Israel. And if it is 
Czechoslovak-Egyptian arms deal of 
two years ago introduced into the 
Middle East for the first time a type 
of armament that compelled Israel to 
improve its own types and therefore 
made the prospect of regional war more 
horrifying than it was before, so the 
fact that Israel has proved itself to be 
technically much superior to the Arabs 
in warfare has provoked the Arabs into 
improving their own techniques through 
the introduction into their ranks of 
foreign technicians on a large scale. 


against 
true that the 


f the Israeli-Arab conflict is not a 
prime cause of the world conflict, it 

is at least a potent factor for exploita- 
tion by the Soviet Union in its own 
cause, which may be the destruction 
of the Baghdad Pact or the invalidat- 
ing of the Eisenhower Doctrine or 
even the filching of Middle East oil 
away from the West. That is to say, 
if there were no Isracli-Arab conflict, 
and if, instead, there were some gua- 
ranteed stabilization of frontiers to- 
gether with a working agreement be- 
tween Israel and the Arabs based on 
toleration, then the Soviet Union would 
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at any rate be up against a much more 
difficult job than the one now facing it, 

Naturally, for Israel, any such ar. 
gument at a time of world crisis over 
the Middle East has dangers. Even to 


those Western Powers which contend | 


that the Israeli-Arab conflict is 4 
the bottom of all the trouble, the pti- 
mary object is not to end that parti. 


cular conflict but to end what they | 
believe to be a prime cause of the | 
larger world conflict. On that level the | 


Government of Israel, quite naturally, 
is unwilling to admit that it has any 
direct part in the present crisis or 
that anything it may do, or have done 
to it, could substantially affect the 
world crisis as at present centered on 
the Middle East. 

No one with an intimate knowledge 
of the Middle East and _ its history 
since the end of the last World War 
is likely to find much fault with 
this reasoning, however much fault they 
may find with the argument that the 
current Middle East crisis is outside, 
or apart from, the Israeli-Arab conflict. 
In any event, there seems no good rea- 
son for bringing Israel or its dispute 
with the Arabs to the forefront as long 
as the immediate conflict concerns Syria 
and Turkey. Very little investigation is 


needed to show that Israel is in n0 | 


kind of collusion with Turkey. Since 
the withdrawal of their respective Mi- 
nisters Plenipotentiary from each other's 
capitals last December, contact between 
the two countries has been almost ¢x 
clusively on the economic level. 


Turkey is anxious to maintain rele | 


tions with Israel on that basis. Its 


economy is woefully strained just now 
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and, thanks to the nature of the trade 
agreements between the two countries, 
Israel is able to play a substantial 
pat in keeping that economy from 
falling to pieces. But on the political 
level there have been hardly any 
developments. The Turkish Govern- 
ment has given, and almost certainly 
will continue to give, priority to its 
relations with its main Baghdad Pact 
partner, Iraq, which serves its own 
interests and Arab “unity” by main- 
taining at least a show of hostility to 
Israel as bitter as that of any other 
Arab State. Any closer or conspicuous 
political relations between Turkey and 
Israel would therefore tend to weaken 
Turkey’s prestige in Baghdad and to 
that extent weaken the Baghdad Pact 
itself. Ankara, at the moment, is 
particularly anxious not merely to avoid 
offending Iraq but also to raise its own 
prestige and that of the Baghdad Pact 
in Saudi Arabia and Jordan. 

If this is true of Turkey it is also 
true, in a measure, of the United 
States, whose Government, while doubt- 


lessly ready if the occasion should arise 
to take action ensuring the security of 
Israel, is not prepared just now to 
play into Soviet hands with an open 
pro-Israel policy likely to set by the 
ears those Arab States still on good 
terms with the West. Thus it would 
seen that Israel’s claim to be, in ef- 
fect, isolated from the current crisis 
and its causes, has much to be said 
for it. It is not serving ‘imperialist’ 
interests, because the so-called “Imperial” 
powers are not interested. It has no 
wish to attack Syria preventively or in 
any other way, because what is happen- 
ing in Syria is not directly its business 
and neither the United States nor So 
viet Russia would thank it for its pains. 
It has no desire to go to war against 
Syria or anyone else, because it knows 
that in the present disposition of Big 
Power interests and forces it would 
not get far. And it certainly has no 
desire to be dragged into a war that 
might come about as a consequence of 
Big Power rivalry for influence, not in 
Israel, but among the Arab States. 
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SHLOMO HOFMAN 





ESSENTIAL ASPECTS OF ARABIAN MUSIC 


B y “Arabian music’ we mean not 
only the music of the Arabian 
peoples themselves or of the Arabic- 
speaking peoples, but also the mu- 
sic of the neighboring peoples, most 
of whom belong to the Islamic faith. 
In many cases these conquered peoples, 
such as the Persians, Turks, Berbers, the 
Christian and Moslem Spaniards —- had 
in turn become the conquerors and 
rulers, and at various times had even 
attained cultural or political hegemony, 
or both together, over Islam. We are 
speaking, then, of the music of the 
peoples, races and tribes of different 
creeds and times, even of different 
languages, that have lived or are still 
among the Arabs, have 
absorbed the dominant culture and con- 
tributed, at times most actively and 


living 


DR. SHLOMO HOFMAN is a _ composer 
and musicologist. He is a teacher of music 
at the Tel Aviv Academy of Music and at 
the Arab State Teachers’ Seminary in Jaffa, 
and has published a large number of works 
on music. Dr. Hofman has recently been 
awarded a fellowship of the Hebrew Uni. 
versity in Jerusalem for research in Adult 
Education 


creatively, towards the flowering of this 
culture. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
music to which musicologists give the 
generic label “Arabian music,” and 
which developed out of separate and 
complex sociological and ethnic fac. 
tors, is mot homogeneous. On the 
contary, its wealth lies in its variety. 

It would be incorrect, however, to 
deny the existence of important com- 
mon traits of the music of the area 
stretching from the borders of India 
to the- Atlantic Ocean, which has 
been composed and performed in 
various periods and to different de- 
grees by almost all the peoples of the 
Mediterranean. 

The branches of the tree of Arabian 
music thus stretched over tremendous 
distances, attaining its greatest splend- 
or only a few generations ago. The 
tree of the Arabic melos is still 
vigorous, but its shade has narrowed 
and its crown become thinner; its roots 
now thirst for fresh water. 


The question is —- where will it | 


find this fresh water? Almost uni: 


versally the folksong with all its na 
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tural wealth and variety is gradually 
losing its vitality and originality. The 
oriental melos, too, has grown shallow 
and though apparently enriching  it- 
self and progressing under the influ- 
ence of European and Western music, 
ig in practice in the process of losing 
its own essential character. And thus 
it loses, too, its ability to contribute 
to the treasure of living and universal 
musical culture. 

Five main factors have determined 
the nature of Arabian music and the 
path of its evolution: 

1. The Arabic tongue, which was 
the sole language of the Koran and 
thus the common language of ali the 
Islamic peoples. There is a close 
relationship between language and 
music, an histological relationship one 
might say, a mutual flow between the 


In spite of the fact that the 
tunes are transcribed into 


Arabic 


European notes 


tissues of the language and musical 
creation. 

2. The large number of races and 
peoples of Islam who were joined to- 
gether, at times to a great degree, in 
economic, political and cultural acti- 
vity. 

3. The social and demographic 
structure, and the specific ethnological 
factors which were active in the Ara- 
bian Empire as a whole, as well as 
the upheavals and the more important 
social and cultural changes which took 
place in different parts of the Empire 
as a result of fateful political events. 

4. The geographic and climatic con- 
tinuity of the lands of Islam. 

5. The specific structure ef the mu- 
sical instruments played by the Arabs. 

Within the frame of this article we 
must limit ourselves to describing the 





and key signatures, their original charm is 
still apparent to the sensitive ear. 
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more important effects of these fac- 
tors and their influence in fixing the 
character and form of Arabian music. 

The sciences of comparative socio- 
logy, musicology and phonology have 
demonstrated that sound and language 
emerged together from primeval time. 
Speech and unarticulated sound 
both arose out of the elementary need 
for expression. (Among birds and ani- 
mals we find musical sounds, though 
they have no language in the funda- 
mental accepted meaning of the term.) 


T he first lyric forms of the Arabs, 

even those from the period of the 
Jabiliyya*, such as the songs of the Saja, 
in which the lament songs (Rétbaa) and 
joke songs (Hijaa) were composed, were 
accompanied by melodies _ recitative 
in character. The gasidas of the sixth 
century were, at the peak of their 
development, doubtlessly accompanied 
by more expressive songs, with a clear 
melodic line and a rhythm identical 
with the rhythm of the text. 

It has become clear that the poems 
which were written at the beginning 
of Islam, as well as those which were 
composed to lament the death of the 
prophet, like the gasidas written by 
Thabat al-Anzari of the tribe of Ha- 
zarj, were accompanied by expressive 
melodies and rhythms which accented 
the rhythm of the poems. The Diwans 
(anthologies) of Arab poetry and the 
poems in the rich collection of the 
Kitab al Aghani which were collated 
by Abul Faraj al Isfahani (died 967) 





* “Time of Ignorance’ — the days before 
the appearance of the Prophet. 


demonstrate the wide range and the 
forcefulness of expression of Arab 
poetry, a large part of which was 
only performed together with its 
melodies. 

The Hida (or Huda), the primitive 
song of the Bedouin, in reality only 
a driver's cry urging on the camels of 
the caravan, and the muezzin’s chant 
calling the faithful to prayer, both con- 
tained the element of ecstasy, as well as 
the element of monotony: the monotony 
of the caravan making its endless path 
over the almost changeless scene, and 
the monotony of the muezzin’s call with 
its single aim unchanging throughout 
the hours and the days. The muez- 
zin’s call is the more mysterious, aimed 
at the secret feelings of the hearts of 
men, instead of the camel urged to 
physical movement over the desert 
sands by the camel-driver’s “hid wabid 
wahad...” 

During the period of the Abassid 
Empire two forms of music were en- 
couraged by the court, the nobility and 
the wealthy: a) music based on virtuosity 
and delicacy of expression, and b) 
music of entertainment analogous to 
the salon music or jazz of our time, 
in accordance with the esthetic taste 
of the Khalif or of his advisors. The 
connoisseurs of poetry and literature 
would patronize poets, outstanding 
singers and songstresses, both free and 
slaves, virtuosi-artists, and, at times, 
even specialists in musical theory. This 
period saw the work of such important 
musicians and theoreticians as Al-Kindi 
(died 874) in his Risala Fi Khbur 
Talif Al-Alhan, and particularly Alfa- 
rabi (870?—950), who not only in- 
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duded a number of chapters on music 
in his writings, as in Ihsa al Ulum, 
but also wrote a monumental work: 
“Kitab alMusiki al-Kabir,” which earn- 
ed its author a place among the fore- 
most theoreticians of the music of the 
Middle Ages. This work, like that of 
other Arab theoreticians, was written 
under the direct influence of the Greek 
dassics, and especially of the writings 
of Aristotle and Pythagoras. Alfarabi 
devoted most of his attention to the 
division of the strings of the ud, and 
to the tuning of the strings. The most 
interesting aspect is the dominance 
of the fourth and the tuning of 
different-sized notes and half-notes. 

The same period saw the activity of 
the Negro Jamila, who 
created a special vocal trend, and the 
family of classical artists: Al-Mausili 
Ibrahim, his son Ischak (767—850), 
both virtuosi and excellent composers, 
and the nephew of Ibraham, Zalzal 
(d. 791), the inventor of an improved 
ud which was called ‘Ud al Shabbut,” 
and a theoretician of importance. 

The activity of the virtuoso artists 
and of theoreticians who were influen- 
ced mainly by the art of Persia 
brought about the enlargement of the 
scale of notes obtained from the various 
instruments, which underwent constant 
improvement, and also the develop- 
ment of metric-rhythmic patterns, as for 
instance: the “hazaj,” “ram’l,” “first 
thakil” and “second thakil” and even 
the “makhuri.’ Musical expression, of 
course, became more vigorous when 
artistic performance pushed aside the 
more primitive Aida with its simple 
thythm (rajaz). 


songstress 


F Raed parallel to the rule of the 
Abassids in the eastern and central 
parts of the Arabian Empire, there 
developed in the extreme west, in Span- 
ish Cordova and other Spanish cities, 
another splendid center of Moslem 
culture under the rule of the Umayyads. 
Here new factors came into play in 
the development of musical culture: 
competition with the Eastern Arabian 
Empire, close contact with Christian 
culture, differences of environment and 
climate, the influence of great geogra- 
phical distances from the original 
sources, a strong feeling of homesick- 
ness on the part of the poets and 
creative artists for their lands of origin, 
new instruments which they had found 
in the West and music-sounds which 
were new to the ears of Moslem mu- 
sicians. On the one hand there were 
riches and dazzling splendor which 
were reflected in the materials of the 
instruments .and the brilliant decora- 
tions, but, on the other, at times an 
overpowering sense of unease and in- 
security, of temporariness, accompanied 
by a deep fear for the morrow. All 
these found their expression in a mu- 
sical art which developed in new 
channels, different by far from those 
of the East. It is often difficult to 
discern in this music even the very 
roots of the original, primitive Ara- 
bian melos of the Aida. 

The musical art of the Andalusian 
Moslem school has left its strong 
marks on the music of Christian Spain 
until the present day, and even in the 
music of Europe one can find relation- 
ships between the Andalusian Nuba, 
with its many parts and complicated 
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iqaa (rhythm), and the classic suite, 
the product of the European music of 
the 15th to the 18th centuries. 

After the Moslem retreat from Spain, 
the Andalusian school became dominant 
over most of the territory of North- 
west Africa, and even of the center. 
The Mograb school, or more simply 
Mograb music, is the result of the in- 
termixture of the Andalusian with the 
music of Eastern Arabia. 

During the period of the Crusades 


it was possible to find, in East as in 
West, not only remarkable Arab instru- 
mentalists, but also Arab musicians with 
a broad musical education, who, well- 
versed in acoustics and Greek and By. 
zantine traditions, were daring in their 
conclusions and thus were able to fur- 
ther the musical-cultural renaissance of 
Europe. 

In the west, in the sphere of influ- 
ence of the Andalusian and Mograb 
music, new musical instruments were 


ARABIAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 























7. Qanun, 8. Ud, 9. Rebab (strings). 


1. Ndi, 2. Zamr, 3. Raita (wind instruments), 
4, Tambura. 5. Guenibri, 6. Kamanja, 
10. Guellal, 11. Tar, 12. Nugqairat, 


13, Darbuba (percussion). 
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adopted, and older instruments appear- 
ed in new forms which had been un- 
known or not utilized in the East; 
string instruments: the barbud (barbat) 
and the mizaf; bowed instruments like 
the &’bar, kwitri, kanibri and the akh’- 
him, wind instruments like the abakah, 
hibabah, and others. 

But in spite of all these changes, 
Arab music in general still retained 
many important common traits, traits 
pertaining to its melodic and rhythmic 
aspects and to the technical culture of 
the chief musical instruments which had 
become common to all of the Arab 
Jands. Instruments like the vd, ganxn, 
kamanja, na’i, daf, darbuka and some 
others can be found in all the Arabian 
countries and in many ensembles are 
often found together. 

Arabian music is in nature essential- 
ly monodic. European music possesses 
fixed scales separated by interval de- 
grees, such as the church modes of the 
Middle Ages, the classic major and 
minor scales, the tempered scale of 
12 half-notes, and even the most do- 
decaphonic modern music. In this mu- 
sic the tonic unit has its own indivi- 
dual meaning and unshakable regular- 
ity. Arabian music on the other hand 
is based on an extraordinarily rich 
range of maqamat (maqam means 
‘place’), based chiefly on the situa- 
tion of the first or main note. The 
Arabic magam is a kind of melodic 
formula composed of a number of notes 
or intervals: 7, 8, 10, 12 or more. 
The character of the magam is deter- 
mined by the predominant motive or 
motives which form its specific cha- 
tacteristic. Of the great wealth of maqa- 


mat (there are primary magamat and 
secondary ones), some were particularly 
popular in the West, in the Andalu- 
sian-Mograb region, while others were 
especially favored in the East, in 
Egypt, Syria, Iraq or Persia; some are 
known only in the East and strike 
strangely on the Mograb ear; but 
throughout almost all of the Arab 
countries it is possible to hear music 
which is accepted by all and which is 
composed of certain definite maqamat 
like the awa, rast, buseini, hejaz, 
mahargi and others. 

The same is true of the rhythms 
which, particularly in the Andalusian 
regions, reached remarkable peaks of 
development, forming a sort of con- 
trapuntal tissue of great complexity 
and interest. 

The most important achievement of 
the Arab musicians, both of the East 
and of the West, and particularly 
of those who were at the same time 
both virtuosi and theoreticians, was 
considered to be the invention of new 
magamat and improved systems of 
obtaining tones by new methods of fin- 
gering. One of the most characteristic 
features of Arabian music is that the 
number of tones which can be produc- 
ed on what might be called the Ara- 
bian mode-scale sometimes reaches as 
high as 24 or 25. A particularly pre- 
cious trait which the Arab musicians 
have preserved has been the ability to 
make fine distinctions between the 
smallest intervals, and as a result, also 
the ability to perform them. From this 
point of view oriental music, and 
Arab music as a part of it, is superior 
to the European, which has clung to 








the rigid well-tempered tuning of the 
twelve-tone -octave (12 half-tones). 

No less important are the achieve- 
ments of Arabian music in the fields 
of rhythm and meter. Even the most 
skillful European drummer would find 
it difficult to imitate his Arab col- 
league. In the realm of forms, too, we 
find a wealth and variety different 
from the European schemas. A large 
number of varying forms are produced 
in the different centers of Arabian 
music, at the peak of them all stand- 
ing, without doubt, the nuba, the Arab- 
ian, or, more precisely, the Andalusian- 
Mograbian suite, which deserves greater 
study by the musicology of our day. 

Among the outstanding composers of 
the nuba were Mola Abdullah and Al- 
Hadi. The latter, in particular, revealed 
in his nuba in the Istiklal style a remark- 
able grasp of architectonics. 


O ne of the questions which the Euro- 

pean musician asks is of the existence 
within Arabian music of a polyphonic 
harmonic dimension in the European 
sense. Though there are here and there 
some traces of the simultaneous plucking 
of a number of strings of the same in- 
strument, of the playing of arpeggi and 
the like, Arabian music does not have 
any polyphony, but only a sort of hetero- 
phony: the chief melody is played by 
one or a number of instruments in com- 
plete and faithful unison, while other 
instruments play the same tune with 
deviations and melodic and rhythmic em- 
bellishments. The art of modulation, the 
transition from magam to maqam, also 
is another of the important characteristics 
of Arabian music. The planned transi- 
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tions from one register to another some- 
times are entrancing in their understand- 
ing and taste. 

The Turkish conquest and the internal 
disintegration which took place within 
the Arab countries hindered the further 
development of Arabian music. As a 
result of the penetration of European 
musical culture and European instru- 
ments like the accordion and the piano, 
and the increasing rate of mechanization 
and commercialization of music by means 
of records and the radio, original Arab- 
ian music is gradually disappearing. The 
folk-muse is being silenced and pushed 
aside, or in the best of cases relegated 
to the villages and peasants’ huts, where 
it is sometimes possible to find remnants 
among the elders and one-time music- 
ians. The attempts to play oriental music 
on European instruments have proven 
them completely unsuitable for the spirit 
of the monodic Arabian melos and 
its heterophonic texture. 

The questions of the future of Arabian 
music, of the paths and prospects before 
it, and of the steps to preserve its 
treasures and to encourage its continua- 
tion, were discussed with great gravity 
in conferences which were held in Cairo 
in 1932, with the participation of a 
number of European musicians, including 
Bela Bartok, and important Egyptian and 
other Arab musicians. Another confer- 
ence was held in Fez in 1939 with the 
participation of the more important 
Mograbi musicians and outstanding Euro- 
pean musicologists like Eugene Borel, 
Charles Koechlin, and Claude de Bois. 
At both meetings rich programs of Ara- 
bian music were presented by ensembles 
and soloists from the various Arab cen- 
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ters. In 1956 the Egyptian Ministry of 
Culture established a special committee 
to revive original Arab music. But both 
meetings alike reflected the problems 
which beset Arab music: the fact that 
the light music, pseudo-jazz and pseudo- 
salon, foreign to the native Arabian spirit, 
which is composed for the Arab 
cinema, is performed not only in the 
cabarets but even by folk-ensembles play- 
ing for national holidays. It is sufficient 
to hear the music of the national an- 
thems of some of the Arab countries 
like Lebanon and Syria in order to grasp 
how much the beautiful and essential 
aspects of Arabian music have been lost. 
This is all the more strange since there 
still exists a wealth of folk melodies 
which many European musicians have 
been eager to “borrow” for their sym- 
phonic creations. 


fa central problems therefore face 

Arabian music: the preservation of 
as much as possible of the original Arab- 
ian tunes (alhan) and folk music in its 
broader aspects, and the development of 
new methods of composition in keeping 
with the change, apparently necessary and 
historic, which is taking place in the mu- 
sical culture of the peoples of the East. 

We find three interesting paths in this 
field. The first is that of the Spanish 
composer Albeniz; the second that of the 
Brazilian Villa Lobos; the third, that of 
new music in Israel. 

Albeniz, who, without doubt, was in- 
terested only in the folk-melos of Spain, 
created wonderful music alive with the 


ancient elements of Andalusian folklore, 
or more exactly Arabian-Andalusian 
folklore, with which Spanish folkmusic 
is impregnated. 

Heitor Villa Lobos (born in 1888) is 
an outstanding musician and one of the 
more important Brazilian composers, as . 
well as an educator and _ enthusiastic 
folklorist. He himself participated in the 
performance of the ‘‘Coros,” Brazilian 
music which he played with improvised 
instrumental accompaniment worked out 
by him in the style of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. The arrangement in itself, as well 
as the idea of Brazilian folklore combin- 
ing with the style of Bach, was singular 
and extremely interesting. 

Villa Lobos thought this combination 
to be correct because of his conception 
of supranational music exemplified in 
the style and the compositions of Bach. 

The Israeli path, finally, is the result 
of a new strong and natural growth. It 
is the development of music bound to 
an ancient tongue which has been pre- 
served and cultivated throughout the 
ages. It is an undeniable fact that 
Hebrew --- a Semitic tongue — served 
as the chief foundation for the renewal 
of the Isracli musical idiom. 

The Arab peoples possess a fund of 
music which may appear to the European 
musician as folklore material only. But 
a creative generation of qualified and 
cultured Arab musicians would be able 
to find their own original path to 
Arab musical culture, and by so doing 
contribute once again to the musical 
culture of the world. 








THE OPEN FORUA 


SIMHA FLAPAN 


THE CASE FOR NEUTRALITY 


P ublic opinion in Israel is focussed 
now on the problems of foreign 
policy. 

The very dangerous situation which 
has developed in the Middle East in 
the wake of the Syrian-Turkish tension 
and the intensification of the Cold War, 
makes it increasingly imporiant that 
this discussion be the beginning of the 
serious reconsideration of Israel’s policy 
and of attempts to find new approaches. 

The discussion was dramatized by the 
recent appeal of Dr. Nachum Goldmann, 
President of the World Zionist Organi- 
zation, for a new policy of non-involve- 
ment in the Cold War, the neutraliza- 
tion of the Middle East, and a Great 
Powers Agreement to stop the arma- 
ments race and the deadly competition 
for domination in the area. 


SIMHA FLAPAN, a 
Gan Shmuel, is 
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field of 
Arab-Jewish relations. He was one of the 
organizers of the Jewish-Arab Conference on 
Peace and Equality held at Haifa on Septem- 
ber 22, 1956, and is secretary of the Jewish 
Arab Association which was founded at this 
Conference. He is a member of the Central 
Committee of Mapam (United Workers’ 
Party). 
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The various viewpoints expressed in 
this discussion do not correspond exactly 
to the division of party lines and ideo- 
logies. In addition to Mapam and Ach- 
dut-Haavoda, left-wing socialist parties 
who have consistently advocated a policy 
of neutralism, there are neutralist ten- 
dencies in nearly all the other parties 
in Israel. Many who oppose Dr. Gold- 
mann’s views criticize Israel's lack of 
independence and exaggerated identifica- 
tion with the United States of America. 

It is agreed by all that Israel's foreign 
policy should reflect objective conditions 
and national interests and that it should 
not be disorted by ideological orienta: 
tions. It would be folly to allow the 
approach towards the United States to 
be mechanically influenced by the social- 
ist conceptions of the left-wing parties. 
It would be no less unwise for the anti- 
Soviet feelings (and they are at present 
violent enough) of the liberals and so- 
cial democrats to overrule statesmanship 
and reason. 

The State of Israel was not established 
to further the cause of either democracy 
or communism. Its “raison d'etre’ lies 
in providing a solution for Jews who 
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desire and are in need of national re- 
naissance, whether they come from the 
capitalist or socialist states. Israel’s social 
gystem will be determined in due course 
by the internal struggle of the various 
social and political trends. All these 
trends, however, are interested in poli- 
cies which will enable the State of Israel 
to fufill its chief aim: the absorption of 
Jews who want to come to their home- 
land. The future of Israel is intrinsically 
connected with the two largest concen- 
trations of the Jewish people, in the 
US.A. and the U.S.S.R., with their five 
and three-and-a-half million Jews re- 
spectively. To secure their support and 
cooperation, and the freedom of im- 
migration to Israel, is the central ob- 
jective of the State of Israel, as well as 
the chief guarantee for its existence 
and well-being. 

In an address before the Knesset in 
1948 Mr. D. Ben-Gurion expressed this 
relationship and the consequences re- 
sulting from it in the following words: 

“The State is not concerned with the 
internal affairs of other states. We want 
to live in peace with all. We are com- 
pelled to do so because we have hostages 
in every country and we desire their 
migration to Israel. This is our orienta- 
tion and I am not ashamed of it. We 
shall persist in it. If some should give 
this orientation the foreign name — 
neutrality — I shall not be ashamed 
of that. This is an orientation based 
on the unity of the human race, on 
peace between nations, on the desire 
to live in peace with all peoples.” 

The intensification of the Cold War 
endangers the ties of friendship and 
solidarity between the Jewish communit- 


ies and their free allegiance to Israel. It 
imposes an Iron Curtain upon the Jews 
in the socialist countries, cutting them 
off from World Jewry and endangering 
their right of free immigration to Israel. 
In the years in which Israel maintained 
its position of non-identification with 
either of the blocs (1948—1950), Jews 
in Eastern Europe streamed in hundreds 
of thousands into Israel. Most of the 
Jewish communities in Eastern Europe 
joined the World Jewish Congress. The 
outbreak of the Korean War, with 
all its grave consequences, and Israel’s 
decision to abandon the policy of non- 
alignment, brought this period to an 
end. The Communist regimes became 
suspicious of their Jewish communities, 
their ties with Jews in the West and 
their sympathies Israel. A 
violent and vitriolic campaign against 


towards 


Zionism was commenced, culminating 
in the infamous trials in Prague and 
Moscow. Ties with the World Jewish 
Congress were severed, immigration to 
Israel stopped. 

The “thaw” in the Cold War after the 
cease-fire in Korea and the peaceful 
though provisional settlement of the war 
in Indo-China created conditions for a 
reversion to the old relationship. The 
great changes after the 20th Congress 
of the Communist Party, both inside 
the U.S.S.R. and in Eastern Europe, 
work in the same direction. They have 
revealed how complicated the position of 
Jews in the socialist countries is, how 
urgent the need for the solution of their 
problems, and how deep their yearning 
to join in the national revival in Israel. 
Immigration from Poland was renewed, 
the Hungarian community has joined 








the World Jewish Congress, with others 
to follow. As for Soviet Jewry, it was 
Mr. Krushchev who declared, after de- 
nying the existence of anti-Semitism and 
of a Jewish national problem in the 
U.S.S.R., that the day will come when 
the Soviet Jews will be free to migrate 
to Israel. 

It is the extremely tense situation in 
the Middle East and the sharp struggle 
between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. for 
situations of strength in the area which 
now block the path back to normal 
relations. 

The Israel is 
how to evolve a policy of non-align- 
ment at a time when the struggle 
between the Great Powers has moved 
into our area and the U.S.S.R. has 
adopted a policy of unconditional sup- 
port to Arab Nationalism and un- 
equivocal hostility to Israel. 


problem facing 


7 find a solution to this problem it 

is necessary to understand how the 
present situation came about, how the 
U.S.S.R. became a powerful factor in 
the Middle East and what the probable 
future developments are. 

Recent events have proved that the 
main roots of tension stem from the 
conflict between the Great Powers and 
the struggle of the Arab countries to 
free themselves from all the vestiges of 
colonial rule, and at the same time to 
safeguard their position of non-involve- 
ment in the Cold War. This attitude is 
characteristic of all the peoples who have 
achieved their independence in the wake 
of World War II. Arter acquiring in- 
dependence, and starting to grapple with 
the problems of economic development, 
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their fear of losing this hard-won sove. 
reignty by submission to the strategy of 
the Cold War is only too natural. 

Attempts on the part of the West to 
bring the colonial peoples within the 
framework of its collective security sys. 
tems have given rise to the evolvement 
of an “active neutralism.” The spread 
of neutralism was a phenomenon parallel 
to the intensification of the Cold War, 
The Bandung Conference of April 
1955 was precipitated by attempts to 
extend NATO to other regions of the 
world. Nehru reacted to the decision of 
the United States to give military aid to 
Pakistan (1954) by drawing nearer to 
China and the U.S.S.R. Abdul Nasser 
reacted in the same way to the establish- 
ment of the Baghdad Pact. 

In the Middle East, as in other parts 
of Asia, the attempts to bring the neut- 
ralist countries back into the fold by 
economic or military pressure have re- 
sulted in tightening the cooperation 
between the neutralist bloc and the 
Soviet Union. As Nehru rightly stated: 
“The tendency of the Asian nationalist 
movements to follow the leadership of 
the Communist Party is dependent on 
the degree to which their deep-rooted 
anti-colonial impulse is ignored by the 
West.” 

Arab neutralism was not created by 
Abdul Nasser and Kuwatly. It arose at 
a time when all the Middle Eastern 
countries were solidly within the sphere 
of Western influence. As far back as 
1950 Egypt refrained from following 
the United: States’ lead into the Korean 
conflict. A few months later all the Arab 


states joined the Indian initiative in 
calling for a cease-fire in Korea. 
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The Baghdad Pact was received by 
the Soviet Union with the deepest ap- 
prehension and a determination to break 
it by all means available. In retrospect 
it is now clear that this pact, originating 
in the treaty between Iraq and Turkey 
(February 1955), set in motion the 
quick succession of stormy eveats which 
has brought about the present situation. 

The Soviet Union utilized to the ful- 
lest the fact that the Baghdad Pact 
caused indignation in nearly all the Arab 
states, as a deviation from the policy of 
the Arab League for non-involvement in 
the Great Power conflict. The Soviet 
Union gave full backing to Arab nation- 
alism, and thus succeeded in becoming a 
powerful factor in the Middle East. 


W hat does the future portend ? Can 
the tide of Arab nationalism be 
stopped ? Recent experience has proved 
beyond doubt that the resort to force, 
as in the Anglo-French campaign, can- 
not stem the tide of events. It seemed 
for a time that the decline of British 
and French influence in the Middle East 
would be succeeded by an era of Amer- 
ican influence, especially after the Unit- 
ed States’ condemnation of the British- 
French Suez invasion. However, the Ei- 
senhower Doctrine spoiled the fruits of 
Eisenhower policy. The attempt to “re- 
place the British Tommy and British 
pound by the American G.I. and dol- 
lar’ (as Hanson Baldwin of ‘The New 
York Times” formulated the essence of 
the Eisenhower Doctrine) has turned the 
tide of Arab nationalism against the 
United States of America and has en- 
abled the Soviet Union to deepen and 
to widen its influence. The Sixth Fleet 
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and atomic weapons may be a deterrent 
to the military designs of the U.S.S.R.; 
but they are useless against the dynamics 
of Arab nationalism. In whatever poli- 
tical form it may appear, Arab national- 
ism is not subversion: it is a genuine 
movement of peoples oppressed for 
hundreds of years who now strive for 
cultural renaissance, economic progress, 
national sovereignty; for Arab unity and 
for the use of their rich economic re- 
sources for their own development. 
These aspirations are so deeply-rooted 
that even Arab governments tied to 
the West have to pay them lip-service. 
We witness the paradox of Nuri es- 
Said and Ibn Saud swearing loyalty to 
Arab unity and solidarity, and of King 
Hussein, after receiving airborne arms 
from the United States against possible 
“Syrian aggression,” declaring his readi- 
ness to help Syria should she be attacked 
by Turkey or Israel. 

Intelligent American observers are 
now reaching the conclusion that the 
West will have to accept the fact of 
Arab neutralism. “In the long run much 
of the Middle East is likely to be neut- 
ralist in politics. We should neither ex- 
pect nor insist that the Arab states pre- 
a solid front with the West. 
History, traditions and sentiment are 
against this, more than ever now since 
the Suez crisis,”’ states Hanson Baldwin.* 
He goes so far as to acknowledge the 
inevitability of the nationalization of the 


sent 


oil companies. 
Can the U.S.S.R. be driven out of the 


* “Middle East in Turmoil” — Hanson W. 
Baldwin — Headline Series 123, Foreign 
Policy Association. 
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Middle East and its influence eliminat- 
ed? There is not the slightest indication 
of such a possibility. Soviet strength in 
the area lies in the fact that — to quote 
Baldwin again —- ‘‘unfortunately, the 
short-term aims of Arab nationalists, 
control of their own resources and re- 
duction of Western influence, coincide 
with the short-term aims of communism 
—ousting of the West and denial of 
the oil of the Middle East to the West.” 
It is the Western positions in the Middle 
East rather than those of the Soviets 
that are in danger, and the danger arises 
not because Arab nationalists have be- 
come Communists but rather because 
Arab Communists became Nationalist. 

The prestige of the neutralist Arab 
leaders is now higher, the popularity of 
the Soviet Union greater, and the posi- 
tion of the Western-minded Arab rulers 
weaker than ever before. 

Realistic western observers set down as 
objectives of Western policy: due com- 
pensation for the nationalized oil com- 
panies, with the assurance of the supply 
of oil to Europe at reasonable prices; 
limited mutual disarmament; competi- 
tion with the U.S.S.R. by means of 
economic development plans instead of 
an armaments race; the insurance of 
peace between Israel and the Arabs by 
the internationalization of the Straits of 
Tiran, a United Nations trusteeship in 
Gaza and the supervision of the front- 
iers by permanent U. N. forces. 

There seems to be no alternative, from 
the Western point of view, to these 
objectives, short of a war. On the other 
hand, these objectives imply the neces- 
sity of some kind of agreement between 
the East and West, either within or 


outside the United Nations. Hence there 
are only two possible lines of future 
development: continuation of the Cold 
War and the armaments race, with the 
extreme danger of the tensions and 
passions mounting beyond control, or 
some kind of Big Power agreement. 


i it within Israel’s power to influence 
the events in the Middle East ? The 
clash between Arab Nationalism and 
the West, between the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.A., is outside the reach of Israel’s 
influence and could not be affected by 
her policy. 

But Israel’s policy is of importance if 
only because it influences her position in 
the great struggle going on in the area. 
A wrong policy may lead — as it has 
led in the past — to a wrong position. 
There is no escaping the fact that 
mistakes have been made which have 
contributed largely to the gravity of our 
position today. Even opponents of neut- 
ralism now confess that Israel’s policy 
suffered from fallacious assumptions and 
a mistaken prognosis. 

In a recent article in the widely-read 
paper “Ma’ariv’ Moshe Zack 
remarked : 


Israeli 


“There is only one point of contac 
in foreign policy between ourselves 
and the Soviet Union, and that is in 
our opposition to the Baghdad Pact. 
If we had persisted in the campaiga 
which we started immediately after the 
establishment of the pact, it is possible 
that the appearance of things in the 
Middle East today would be completely 
different. Unfortunately we did not 
have that persistence and we soon 
folded the flag of resistance to the 
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THE CASE FOR 


Baghdad Pact, which is the source 
of all the troubles in the Middle East 
during recent years...” 

The Cold War implies that the 
dominating motives of the Great Powers 
will be military bases, oil, airfields, 
strategic reserves. In these ficlds Israel 
has nothing to contribute. It is because 
of this that the concept of a mutual 
defense pact with the United States, 
which dominated Israel’s foreign policy, 
has been doomed to failure. 

It is against this background and these 
prospects that the course of Israel's 
policy should be considered. The con- 
tinuation of the armaments race and the 
sharpening of the Great Power struggle 
spell only disaster for Israel, which will 
gain nothing and may lose everything. 

The above-mentioned military obser- 
ver, Hanson Baldwin, says: “If we (the 
U.S.A.) side entirely with Israel against 
the Arabs, we shall make the same 
mistake that Britain and France made at 
Suez. The complete identification of the 
United States with Israeli interests would 
teduce American prestige and influence 
in the Arab world from Morocco to 
Iraq. Moreover, we would be siding 
against ‘have’ nations rich in oil, oil that 
is essential to our Western European 
NATO partners, and supporting a ‘have- 
not’ nation dependent primarily on 


outside aid for continued economic 
viability.” 
This formulation may sound very 


cynical, but the fact remains that the 
foreign policy of every country is de- 
termined by its self-interests, and no 
moralizing will remedy this. The United 
States condemned the Sinai Campaign 
no less than the Soviet Union, and was 
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no less vehement in demanding Israel’s 
withdrawal from the Sinai 
and the Gaza Strip. 

There was a wide-spread illusion in 
Israel that the ‘Western’ Arab states 
would show more moderation and readi- 
ness for peace that the “Soviet-influenc- 
ed” Arab states or governments. Noth- 
ing of the kind happened. The Saudi, 
Iraqi, Jordanian, and even the Lebanese 
representatives delivered the most poi- 
sonous and inflamed anti-Israeli declara- 
tions. Ahmed Shukeri of Saudi Arabia 
went to the extreme of demanding the 
dismemberment of Israel and the return 
of the Jews to their places of origin. 

The arms flowing to the Arab countri- 
es from East and West are equally dan- 
gerous to Israel. This insane armaments 
race implies a double danger for Israel: 
a) she is not in a position indefinitely 
to maintain military equilibrium with the 
Arab states, supplied as they are with 
arms by both sides; b) the economic 
strain of huge military expenditures may 
reach the point of frustrating the imple- 
mentation of the development plans ne- 
cessary for the successful absorption of 
immigrants. 


Peninsula 


The only course open for Israel is 
therefore to work for the relaxation of 
the tensions, for the termination of the 
armaments race and for the extrication 
of the area from the dangers of the 
Cold War. 


Fou arguments are voiced 

against the neutralist conception. The 
first is based on the serious doubt 
whether any change in Israeli policy can 
affect the Soviet attitude. The opponents 
of neutralism point to the fact that the 


major 
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Soviets have embarked upon a course of 
unconditional support of Arab national- 
ism and Arab hatred of Israel, and that 
nothing Israel could do would divert 
them from this path. Israel is daily de- 
nounced in the Moscow radio and press 
as a “tool of Western imperialism,” as 
a state aiming at aggression against the 
Arab nationalist liberation movement. 
The Soviet Union has completely ceased 
mentioning the demands for negotiation 
and peace, and has gone so far as to 
question the very existence of Israel. It 
is a fact, however, that this attitude of 
the Soviet Union did not emerge over- 
night. It has developed gradually with 
the sharpening of the Cold War and 
with Israel’s demonstrative partisanship 
for the West. It should not be forgotten 
that as late as April 1956 the Soviet 
Union declared its readiness to cooperate 
with the West for a peaceful settlement 
of the Israeli-Arab conflict “on a mu- 
tually acceptable basis taking due account 
of the just national interests of the in- 
terested parties” (Soviet statement on 
the Middle East, April 17, 1956). 

On April 27, 1956, during his visit to 
Great Britain, Mr. Krushchev declared: 
“I think we would answer incorrectly if 
we were to say that we would not sell 
arms to states which urge us to do so. 
The reason for this is that shipments 
are being made by other countries. If 
it were possible to agree through the 
United Nations or otherwise that this 
would not take place, we would welcome 
it, and we would be prepared to take 
part in such an undertaking which 
would bring about peaceful conditions in 
troubled areas of the world.” 

Soviet hostility towards Israel came to 


a climax with the Sinai Campaign, when 
Mr. Bulganin spoke openly in his note 
to Israel of the danger of its destruction, 
However crude and brutal the Sovie 
declaration may have been, we cannot 
accuse the Soviet Union of not giving 
advance warnings. The Soviet readiness 
to negotiate with the West for a peace. 
ful settlement of the Middle Eastern 
problems was repeated after the Suez 
crisis. It is this point which creates an 
opportunity for a new Israeli policy. 

The second argument against neutral- 
ism is that a Big Power agreement 
may prove dangerous to Israel, as it may 
renew the old plan of Eden and Dulles 
for territorial concessions on the part 
of Israel as the price for a settlement 
with the Arabs. This is a real danger, 
The U.S.S.R. is also known to support 
the Arab demands for the return to the 
1947 frontiers and for the repatriation 
of the Arab refugees. The choice before 
Israel, however, is the stoppage of the 
armaments race, with the dangers of wat 
and all its disastrous consequences for its 
security, economy, and perhaps very 
existence, or an international agreement 
which, though fraught with _ political 
dangers, creates the possibility of im- 
proved relations with the U.S.S.R. and 
with the Arab world, and the oppor- 
tunity of rallying sympathetic forces all 
over the world in support of Israel’s just 
demands. 

The danger of the West as well as 
the East pressuring Israel into territorial 
concessions and the absorption of the 
refugees can even be greater without 4 
Big Power agreement. There are indica- 
tions that such a solution is regarded 
by certain statesmen in the West as the 
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“only way to loosen the Soviet grip on 
the Arabs,” and it may be presented to 
Israel as the price for arms and a gua- 
rantee of security against war and de- 
struction. 

It is not at all certain that, given a 
Big Power agreement, the West would 
advocate Israel’s and the U.S.S.R. the 
Arabs’ interests. The U.S.S.R. has not 
dropped the formula of a “mutually- 
acceptable solution,” whereas there are 
still suggestions in the West of imposing 
a solution, by force if necessary. 

The third argument is that Israel’s 
support for a Big Power agreement is not 
neutrality but support of the U.S.S.R.’s 
demand for such an agreement, 
which is opposed by the U.S.A. Neutral- 
ism, however, does not exclude, but 
rather presumes, the support of correct 
ideas and policies, regardless of whether 
they come from the East or the West. 
Its essence lies in not becoming involved 
in cold or hot wars, and in working for 
international agreements and the settle- 
ment of disputes by peaceful means. 
Israel must couple its support for this 
program with the demand for a Four 
Power guarantee for its territorial in- 
tegrity (as well as the integrity of the 
other states), and for support for direct 
negotiations with the Arabs, without 
preliminary conditions. 

The last argument to be considered is 
that a neutralist policy would forfeit 
Western friendship without diminish- 
ing Russian hostility. It is doubtful 
whether a change to a policy of non- 
alignment would be regarded as an 
anti-American act. The State Department 


would probably prefer Israel’s not cling- 
ing too much to its apron-strings. Isra- 
el’s identification with the U.S.A. is, 
in the present circumstances, more of 
an embarrassment than an asset for 
American policy. The task of peace- 
making in the area would become easier 
were Israel to follow an independent 
course. 

Public opinion in the U.S. and in 
Western Europe has come closer to the 
recognition of the necessity for a Middle 
Eastern Four Power agreement to avoid 
a new world war. The shock and panic 
which spread in the U.S.A. and Europe 
at the time of the Suez crisis were evi- 
dence for that. The Labor Party, as 
well as many other centers of socialist 
and liberal opinion in Europe, favors 
such a Four Power agreement. As for 
American Jewry — it supported Israel 
most enthusiastically precisely at the time 
when she followed the line of non- 
identification and her relations with 
the State Department were most strained. 
It is no accident that prominent leaders 
of American Jewry show understanding 
for neutralism. To sum up: the Jewish 
people, divided between the two blocs, 
are interested in peaceful coexistence 
and the termination of the Cold War. 

The armaments race and Great Power 
rivalry in the Middle East endanger the 
peaceful development of the peoples of 
the region, their sovereignty and in- 
tegrity. Israel, bent on immigration and 
peaceful construction, is particularly in- 
terested in a Great Power agreement. 
Neutrality is the only meeting-ground 
for Jews and Arabs to negotiate peace. 








MENAHEM KAPIL 


YEMEN STRUGGLES FOR PROGRESS 


en few months from now will 
matk the passage of ten years 
since the outbreak of the last great re- 
volt in the Kingdom of Yemen. Re- 
volts and rebellions have not been rare 
in the history of Yemen during recent 
centuries, but they were for most part 
purely political in mature and lacked 
the social elements which marked the 
revolt of 1948. It may be of interest, 
in connection with recent events, to 
discuss this country in the south-west 
corner of the Arabian Peninsula. 
Isolated and backward, Yemen has 
for many years been hidden from out- 
side influences by high mountains and 
the extreme xenophobia which was 
fostered by her fanatical rulers. In 
MENAHEM KAPIL (Kapeliuk) is a writer 
and journalist who has specialized in the 
political, social and cultural problems of the 
Arab world. He has published Arab life 
articles on Palestine and Israel (especially 
for Davar, of which he has been an editor 
since 1934). He has also written a number 
of articles and monographs on modern and 
ancient Arab culture, and has translated into 
Hebrew many works of modern Arab litera~ 
ture. During the last few years he his 
been working on research on Jewish life 
among the Arabs of the Arabian Peninsula. 


Biblical times the center of the produc. 
tion and export of frankincense, Yemen 
was once so flourishing a land that the 
Romans called it and the surrounding 
region “Arabia Felix.’’ An English travel- 
ler visiting the country in the years before 
the First World War changed this 
to “Arabia Infelix” (Unhappy Arabia).* 

Though Yemen is the most agricul: 
tural of the lands of the Peninsula and 
her soil is very fertile, the inhabitants 
suffer from chronic hunger and 
disease. Taxes take 70% of the pea- 
sant’s income. The rate of illiteracy is 
well over 90%. It is hard to find more 
than about ten doctors in the whole of 
Yemen, and these few are occupied 
almost exclusively with the treatment 
of the royal family. Infant mortality is 
so high that there are special cemeteries 
for infants and children, the largest of 
which is situated in Ta’iz, the present 
capital. 

Ancient Yemen was the “Kingdom 
of Sheba,” whose rulers, as the biblical 
story of the Queen of Sheba’s visit to 


* Wyman, Bury G.: Arabia Infelix, Mac 
millan, London, 1915. 
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King Solomon telates, travelled far 
abroad seeking to establish diplomatic 
and. commercial relations. But present- 
day Yemen is dominated by a hatred 
of the outside world and of strangers 
$0 ‘extreme as to make her one of the 
least-known of the countries of the 
world. Some of the famous travellers 
who endangered their lives in order 
to explore the forbidden country were 
murdered, and those who succeeded in 
escaping were compelled to work in 
secrecy and in most cases to flee for 
their lives before their work was done. 
Among the most famous was the Amer- 
ican archaeological expedition under 
the leadership of Wendell Phillips, 
which succeeded, in 1952, in carrying 
out a few weeks of brilliant work be- 
fore it too was compelled to flee. 

A feudal regime which maintains on- 
ly the semblance of what is called ad- 
ministration governs a land which 
stretches over 75,000 square miles, with 
a population estimated at from 214 to 3 
million souls. (As in other countries 
of the Arabian Peninsula, the census 
is still unknown.) The Imam fills the 
dual function of king and head of the 
official religious sect, which is a variant 
of the Shi’a branch of Islam. The rul- 
ing classes are made up of the Seiyds: 
the lineal descendants of Mohammed 
through Fatma, the wife of Ali, who 
is the saint of the Shi’as, and the heads 
of the tribes. 


_ Ze’idi-Shi'a religion is an extreme- 

ly strict form of Islam, and oppos- 
ed to all reform. In other Moslem 
Countries the religious leaders have 
found ways of modifying some of the 


Koranic laws,‘ such as the cutting off 
of the hand as punishment for theft; 
or the prohibition of interest (be- 
cause of which banks are still forbid- 
den in Yemen, though they are already 
found in the other countries, including 
ultra-conservative Saudi Arabia). Such 
modifications are unknown in Yemen: 

Because of the non-existence of 
banks or any other modern means of 
issuing currency, the currency in popu- 
lar use in Yemen is the Maria Theresa 
thaler, which was coined by the Queen 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy in 
the 18th century. The thalers, which 
have long since gone out of use in 
Austria, have become the official cur- 
rency of Yemen, and are accepted also 
in the neighboring principalities of the 
Peninsula. Since Queen Maria Theresa 
did not mint enough coins to supply 
Yemen’s fiscal needs, resourceful busi- 
nessmen in Europe have found a pro- 
fitable source of income in the pro- 
duction of new coins dated 1870, bear- 
ing the profile of the Queen and the 
Australian eagle. These thalers originally 
reached the Arabian Peninsula during 
the reign of the Ottoman Turks. 

A vivid imagination is not necessary 
in order to appreciate the difficulties 
facing foreign businessmen who comé 
to Yemen at the invitation of the 
Yemeni Goyernment to carry out 
public projects. Sacks of thalers are 
needed in order to meet the payroll, 
since the Yemenis do not recognize the 
value of paper money and refuse to 
accept it. To them money means a 
metallic coin of silver or gold, or the 
small coppers which are cast in the 
Imam’s primitive foundry. In several 
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instances European contractors have re- 
fused contracts or were compelled to 
suspend operations because of these 
difficulties. 

The reign of the former Imam, Yahia 
(1869—1948), was marked by a degree 
of suspicion of all foreigners which 
reached the point of refusing to open 
diplomatic relations even with the neigh- 
boring Arab states. Development was 
completely unknown. During the 1920's 
an American businessman and Arabo- 
phile, Charles Crane, attempted to ini- 
tiate some economic development by 
building roads and bridges. But the 
mining engineer, K.S. Twitchell, who 
was sent by Crane to survey the possibili- 
ties of the country and spent some years 
in Yemen, was finally compelled to 
abandon his work because of the non- 
cooperation and, at times, even inter- 
ference of the authorities. Thus ended 
Crane’s experiments in Yemen. Ibn 
Saud, the King of Saudi Arabia, was 
more practical in his mixing of religion 
and economics. He welcomed Twitchell 
with open arms, with the sequel that as 
a result of the search for water for 
agricultural purposes the world’s richest 
oil deposits were discovered. 

If roads, schools, railways and hospi- 
tals are almost unknown, Yemen abounds 
in intrigue in connection with the 
imam’s throne. According to Ze’idi re- 
ligious precepts the Imamate cannot be 
inherited. Instead, the small group of 
atistocratic Seiyds choses from among 
its own ranks the candidate most fit 
for the dual role of religious and 
temporal ruler. In practice, however, 
every Imam strives to have one of his 
sous, usually the first-born, inherit the 


throne. The thousand years of Ze‘idj 
Yemen have been marked by almost 
unceasing fraternal wars of succession 
to the title, which is not only the gate. 
way to honor and glory, but also to 
great wealth. The country is dotted 
with warehouses holding the stores of 
grain, fruits and honey, accruing as 
the royal tithe. All these, together with 
the treasures of gold and silver buried 
in caves in the mountains, are the per- 
sonal property of the Imam and his 
large family, to be expended as they 
see fit. 


D uring most of its history the con- 
trol of Yemen was divided be- 
tween local chieftains and competing 
Imams. The Imam Yahia, who won com- 
plete independence in 1918, brought 
the country under unified rule. With 
sagacity, force and brutality he humbled 
the local chieftains in turn and compel- 
led their loyalty. One of the means 
utilized for this purpose is characteristic 
of the politics of the south-west region 
of the Arabian Peninsula. In order to 
guarantee the loyalty of the chieftains 
and the local nobility, the Imam takes 
hostages from among the members of 
their families. These hostages are then 
dependent on the Imam; their fates 
depending on the behavior of their 
parents. If they find favor they are 
educated for service in the army. In 
more unfortunate cases the children have 
been confined in chains. One well- 
known Arab writer, Amim ar Rihasi, 
who visited the country in the eafly 
twenties, labelled the practice of taking 
hostages one of the worst plagues of 
Yemen. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the last ten years have seen two re- 
bellions of serious dimensions. At the 
head of the revolt of 1948 stood one 
of the youngest of the Imam’s fifteen 
sons, who, exchanging his traditional 
title of Saif al Islam (the sword of 
Islam) for the symbolic title Sa’if al 
Haq (the sword of Justice), gathered 
about himself Yemeni exiles from Aden, 
Eritrea, Abyssinia and other countries 
who were fighting for modifications in 
the regime. 

It was not only political oppression 
which had driven these exiles from their 
homeland. The omnipotent Imam Yahia 
had also monopolized commerce and the 
great part of the weaving trade. These 
economic ventures had particularly af- 
fected the members of the Shafe’i (Sun- 
ni) sect, who comprise almost half of 
the population. He had also bitterly 
persecuted the Ismaeli Moslems, who 
number about 50,000 in Yemen. 

The Yemeni League, the official 
organization of the Yemenis in exile, 
demanded a number of elementary mo- 
difications of the theocratic regime. It 
did not propose any social reforms or 
the abolition of the monarchy, but de- 
manded the appointment of an Advisory 
Council in order to give the general 
population some measure of participa- 
tion in legislation, the establishment of 
a government whose members would be 
chosen by qualifications and not by 
family relationships, the modification of 
government and the system of justice 
by the reorganization and modernization 
of the laws, and the establishment of 
a national currency and a bank. They 
also proposed the opening of the country 


for the exploitation of the natural re- 
sources and the utilization of tax mo- 
neys for development. And finally they 
demanded the establishment of diplom- 
atic or consular relations at least with 
the neighboring countries in order to 
protect emigrant Yemenis, the adoption 
of measures to further popular health 
and education, the establishment of a 
modern army to replace the hungry and 
barefoot soldiery which has been com- 
pelled to live off the population, and 
the introduction of some system of se- 
curity for government 
their families. 

These, in short, were the demands 
which were published in “The Voice of 
Aden,” the organ of the “Yemeni 
League, which was published in Aden 
and smuggled into Yemen. 


officials and 


G™ proper organization, the re- 
volt which broke out in 1948 
could have become a popular rising em- 
bracing all the elements interested in 
building a more humane regime. Since 
the movement was based outside the 
borders of Yemen, however, the leader- 
ship of the struggle within the country 
fell into the hands of the contendants 
for the Imam’s throne, the chief of 
whom was Abdullah alVazir, for many 
years one of the most prominent figures 
in the royal court and a son-in-law of 
the Imam. The revolt ended with the 
assassination of Yahia in February 1948. 
AlVazir, who replaced the assassinated 
Imam, disagreed but little, if at all, with 
his predecessor's social and __ political 
outlook. The Crown Prince, the Amir 
Ahmed, rallied to his aid the members 
of the larger tribes and with the passive 








assistance of Ibn Saud succeeded in 
overthrowing alVazir, who was publicly 
put to death. The Imam’s younger son, 
Ibrahim, who had been one of the 
leaders of the revolt, was thrown into 
a dungeon. The official version was that 
he died there of a heart attack. 

Thus ended the first active movement 
to change the medieval regime. But it 
cannot be said that the bloody revolt 
of 1948 passed without leaving any 
traces. Though in his political and 
social outlook the Imam Ahmed follows 
in his father’s footsteps, he has been 
compelled to take steps undreamt of 
in his father’s time. The development 
of natural resources has begun and 
diplomatic relations have been establish- 
ed with a number of foreign countries. 

It is interesting to note here that be- 
cause of the lack of qualified indivi- 
duals for diplomatic service, and espe- 
cially of individuals upon whose loyalty 
the Imam can depend, and perhaps also 
because of a tight-fisted budget, one 
diplomat serves as the Yemeni Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, France, Western 
Germany and Italy. 


t is still difficult, however, to point 

to changes in the direction of demo- 
cratization. A cabinet has indeed been 
formed, but the Imam sits at its head. 
The Imam’s son, the Emir alBadr, 
serves as Assistant Prime Minister and 
together with the Imam’s brothers also 
fills other important positions in the 
Government. Some degree of develop- 
ment, in the form of concessions for 
the exploitation of natural resources, 
has been inaugurated, though its benefits 
are enjoyed almost exclusively by the 
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royal family. The taxes weighing upon 
the populace are as heavy as ever, in 
spite of the Imam’s promise in 1955, 
after granting a concession to an Ame. 
rican company to prospect for and 
exploit Yemen’s oil, to ease the tar 
burden. Three years previously a con. 
cession to prospect for oil in the Yemeni 
lowlands was granted to a Wester 
German company. 

After the breach in the wall of Ye. 
meni isolationism the country was drawn 
into the sphere of influence of the pan- 
Arab movement led by Egypt. In 1956 
an agreement was signed between Egypt 
and Yemen for a Joint Command in 
which Syria and Saudi Arabia also 
participated. This agreement does not 
have too much actual value since the 
Imam, who still maintains his exclusive 
authority, has not given up his suspi- 
cions of foreigners, even of Arabs. (It 
might even be more correct to say: 
especially of Arabs !). But the sick 
and aging Imam cannot swim for long 
against the present political stream, and 
he must answer “amen” to steps to 
which he is in fact opposed. 

One of the motives behind the align- 
ment of Yemen with the nationalist 
wing of the Arab world is the sharp 
dispute between Yemen and Great Bri- 
tain over the Protectorate of Aden, 
whose beginnings go back to the time 
when Yemen achieved sovereignty aftet 
the First World War. 

Saudian influence is also strong in 
Yemen. In 1948 passively, and in 1955 
actively, Saudi Arabia helped to save 
the present ruler’s throne. We cannot, 
however, speak of real friendship be- 
tween Wahabi-Sunni Saudi Arabia and 
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Ze idi-Shi’i Yemen, especially after Saudi 
Arabia succeeded in 1934 in appropriat- 
ing a sizeable piece of Yemeni territory 
on the Red Sea coast. 


he U.S.S.R., looking for the weak 

spots in the western positions in the 
Middle East, found an opportunity in 
Yemen. Last September reports about 
the dimensions of these shipments be- 
came public. They were reported to in- 
dude modern aircraft, tanks and cannon, 
which are at present of no use to Ye- 
men’s primitive army. The reports of the 
shipments were closely followed by a 
report that an American economic dele- 
gation had paid a short visit to Yemen. 

The recent report that the Yemeni 
forces which had invaded the Aden Pro- 
tectorate had been completely withdrawn 
is evidence that the modern weapons 
have not been of much avail. In reality 
backward Yemen has little interest in or 
hope of winning new territory in Aden. 
In reality the Aden Protectorate belongs 
neither to Great Britain nor to Yemen, 
but to its inhabitants, who are not 
Yemenis at all. The real interests in- 
volved are the ideological and political 
ones of Arab nationalism, whether they 
appear in the form of pure principle, as 
tactical means of expansion (Egypt), or 
the search for influence and greater 
profits (Saudi Arabia). 

Yemen is indeed in dire need of con- 
struction and development. But the 
question is whether in its present con- 
dition xenophobic and administration- 


less Yemen is capable of absorbing mil- 
lions of dollars of financial aid. Amer- 
ica’s lack of recognition of Yemen's 
exaggerated demands on Aden makes it 
even more difficult for Yemen to accept 
this aid. In any case, President Eisen- 
hower’s special emissary to the Middle 
East, James Richards, did not receive 
a positive answer to his offer of finan- 
cial aid. Following the fashion of other 
Arab States, Yemen has allowed poli- 
tical ambitions, to a certain extent justi- 
fied, to overshadow vital constructive 
needs. 


Pine people of Yemen are still de- 

prived of elementary civil rights and 
are weighed down by the medieval 
regime. The beginnings of development 
have indeed been made, but there is 
no guarantee that the peasants, who 
form the bulk of the population, and 
the other laboring classes, will benefit 
by this development. But we need not 
minimize the progress that has occurred 
since the revolt of 1948. There exists 
only the danger that the absolute rulers 
of Yemen will succeed in diverting the 
attention of their people by unnecessary 
wars for territorial expansion. But the 
underground war between the conserva- 
tives and the proponents of progress 
still continues. There are signs that those 
who have, in the name of nationalism 
and religion, opposed opening the win- 
dows of the country to the world, have 
lost ground, and will be unable to turn 
the wheel of history back again. 








YITZCHAK ZIV-AV 





THE LONELY PIONEERS 


“The Lonely Pioneers” is a chapter of a 
new book, “Ours for Eternity.’”” The book, 
which won its author the recent Ussish- 
kin Award for Hebrew Literature, has been 
widely praised for its expression of the love 
of the soil and its depiction of Israel’s new 
farmers, as well as its glimpses of pioneering 
life in the early days of Jewish settlement. 


halom Barash had malaria. The sum- 

mer evening sank down in a cloud 
of heat upon the waters of Lake Hula, 
and after a day of khamsin* weather 
Yesod Hama’ala struggled for a breath 
of air. But Shalom Barash felt chilly. 
He drew his jacket over his shoulders— 
but he still shivered. He closed the shut- 
ters of all the windows; we suffocated 
in the heat while his teeth chattered 
with cold. The small paraffin lamp shed 
a faint light on the group of people 


* Khamsin: a hot wind blowing from the 
deserts to the east. 


YITZCHAK ZIV-AV, veteran writer and 
journalist, is the general manager of the 
Hitachdut Ha-lkarim (Israel Farmers’ Union) 
and a member of the editorial staff of ‘“Ha- 
boker,” General Zionist daily. He is also a 
member of the editorial board of ‘New Out- 
look,” and is active in the Jewish-Arab 
Association, 


clustered round the fever-stricken far- 
mer; the rest of the room was in 
shadow. From time to time the farmer's 
wife appeared in the kitchen door. She 
stopped for a moment, listened to the 
conversation and slipped away quietly 
again into her kitchen. 

The son had come from the village 
and sat on the rustic couch, listening at- 
tentively to what his father was saying— 
for he was travelling in his thoughts 
away from the present, back to the 
legendary days when Fischel Solomon 
led his comrades to the Jordan Valley, 
to the reed huts, the malaria and the 
death which ruled in the swamps... 

That period will never return. The 
Jews of the Diaspora had heard the 
echoes of the footsteps of the Messiah. 
They sent faithful messengers to bring 
back tidings from the Holy Land. These 
were devout Jews in  gabardine 
cloaks, orthodox men, who visited every 
desolate spot in the country. “Eretz 
Israel ! Its name and memory shall 
kindle a flame in our hearts,” they 
wrote, in festive language the like of 
which is not known to our generation. 
Thus David Shub brought Jews from 
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Monishet in Rumania to the heights of 
Mount Canaan in Upper Galilee, Zal- 
man David Levontin staked a claim to 
land in the Judean plain, Yoel Moshe 
Solomon and his comrades sought the 
tich soil on the banks of the Yarkon 
river, and the settlers from Galatz — 
also Rumanians — climbed the slopes 
of the mountains of Samaria, facing the 
blue of the Mediterranean Sea. Each 
man had his secret dream. And thus 
the pioneers laid the foundation of the 
new Jewish settlement in all the cor- 
ners of the land — in Galilee, in 
Judea, in the Sharon and in Samaria. 
Only now, sixty years afterwards, are 
we beginning to settle new areas. 
Fischel Solomon, the hero of Yesod 
Hama’ala, sought a tract of fertile land 
for his group of pioneers from Mamze- 
titch in Poland. First he surveyed the 
surroundings of Jaffa, but soon he turn- 
ed northwards, to Safed. There he en- 
countered a Safed Jew, named Moshe 
Polkes, who became enthralled with the 
idea of resettling the Holy Land and 
joined him. The two pioneers visited 
Gush Halav. “When we approached 
this holy place,” the late Fischel Solo- 
mon used to relate, ‘a shiver ran 
through my whole body; when I saw 
the rocks my eyes clouded over and 
my heart contracted with terror...” 
Touched to the quick, the immigrant 
from Poland went up to the Russian 
Orthodox Church. Here the father re- 
ceived these strange Jews, who wanted 
to become farmers, kindly, and that 
same evening during the evening prayer 
he spoke to the assembled monks about 
the Children of Israel who were return- 
ing to their homeland, saying that the 


land of Yochanan of Gischala, the 
fighter for freedom against the Romans, 
who had lived in Gush Halav, should 
be returned to his people and his de- 
scendants. But Fischel Solomon was in 
no hurry to settle here. The rocks and 
wadis had struck fear into the heart of 
this Polish settler, who in his heart 
of hearts wanted a tract of land on 
the banks of a large body of water. So 
the people of the area took him to Lake 
Hula. 

“Everyone who lives down there for 
three years” — so they said in Safed— 
“will become ill...” Fischel Solomon was 
warned. But he was an obstinate man, 
and when he saw the view of the moun- 
tains soaring above the quiet waters, 
with an emerald plain stretching to 
their foothills, he leapt from his don- 
key, knelt on the ground and covered 
it with fervent kisses. Then he rose 
from the soil, absorbed in his thoughts, 
and recited with deep feeling: ‘“‘A Psalm 
of David; the Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want; he maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures; he leadeth me 
beside the still waters’ — and he 
did not mount his donkey again but 
walked by foot to Lake Hula, because 
he knew that these waters were intended 
for him by God, and he could overcome 
the dreadful menace of malaria from 
the swamps of the Hula. “Yes, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I shall fear no evil.” 

But malaria attacked the new settlers 
with full force. It did not leave the 
shores of the lake until our times, and 
the sons of the fourth generation of 
the conquerors of the Hula knew its 
ravages as well as did their grandparents. 
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Malaria was accompanied by hunger, the 
persecutions of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, helplessness. ““Without anyone to 
come to our aid, without bread to feed 
our souls, without any power, how will 
we be able to carry out the task we have 
to perform ?” they wrote in the third 
year after coming to the Hula. And 
behold, seventy years have passed and 
the village still carries out the tasks it 
set itself. Far from the great centers of 
population, conservative and knowing 
the value of work, Yesod Hama’ala 
still exists, and it has seen young settle- 
ments going up in the area. 

Fischel Solomon was right. He de- 
feated the Angel of Death. 


oS as they tried to raise flowers for 

perfume here, another time they 
tried growing mulberry trees and starting 
a silkworm industry. The settlers made 
plans for exploiting the area’s water re- 
sources. The grain ficlds remained — 
and so did the grindstones. Here and 
there in the fields of the village you 
come across primitive Arab wells, where 
water used to be drawn in wooden 
buckets by blindfolded horses. These 
wells are half-stopped-up today, and the 
villagers grow wheat again. “If we could 
farm this land, we'd do wonders with 
it,’ a friend of mine in one of the 
kibbutzim remarked. I believe him, be- 
cause with the force of their youthful 
vigor, their organization and their ma- 
chines they are awaking the earth from 
its sleep. But I do not know if they 
would have succeeded if they had been 
put down here in the malarial Hula 
three generations ago, lonely and inex- 
perienced, like Fischel Solomon and his 


company. Yesod Hama’ala tried to grow 
oranges, but uprooted most of them.., 
until the settlers succeeded with apples. 
The results of technical progress and 
agricultural experiments were late in 
reaching this veteran farming village. 
After 50 years Yesod Hama’ala acquired 
a neighbor — the fishing village of 
Hulata on the lake. This was followed 
by a second neighbor — Kibbutz Dar- 
dara, on the other side of the lake, 
closer to the Syrian border. The young 
farmers of these new setlements kept 
to themselves, puzzled by and deprecat- 
ing the older peasants, and the people 
of Yesod Hama’ala began to feel an 
even greater sense of loneliness than 
before. They realized that the rest of 
Israel had forgotten about them. 
One day we stood on the shores of 
the Hula among members of Hulata and 
listened to the story of the settlement. 
We guests — standing in the shade of 
a giant oak — saw only young faces 
before us in the bustling courtyard of 
the kibbutz, But on the far side of the 
kibbutz fence we could see Yesod Ha- 
ma’ala, which had aged prematurely. 
One of the members of Hulata was 
speaking. He told us of the beginnings 
of their settlement on this spot, of 
working for wages at Yesod Hama’a- 
la... “and you know that type of old 
farmer with an undeveloped farm...” 

“And with a great sense of devo- 
tion...” 

The interjection came in the firm, 
confident voice of David Zakkai, editor 
of “Davar,” the Histadrut daily. 

Later, during the exchange of grett- 
ings in the dining hall, David Zakkai 
returned to this theme. “You must 
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undertake pioneering tasks, but you 
shouldn’t imagine that you are always 
the first...” He faced the young settlers 
of Hulata and spoke directly to them, 
and his words took on great meaning, 
like the admonitions of a grandfather 
who loves and forgives his grand- 
children for their transgressions. His 
words were spoken in heat, and straight 
from the heart, but the atmosphere was 
chilly and I do not know if his listen- 
ets absorbed the lesson. On that occa- 
sion David Zakkai told us of a fellow 
townsman and relative, an orthodox, 
Jew, bearded and gabardine-clad, whose 
profession was raising geese. ‘In my 
childhood I remember him working with 
his geese, a whip in his hand, leading 
them to the river...” One day this same 
Jew took his family to the Holy Land 
and bought a plot of land in Yesod 
Hama’ala... ‘the smell of the water 
attracted him...” All the hardships of 
this village (“and Yesod Hama’ala is 
the only one in the whole country 
whose sufferings can be compared with 
those of Hadera’s’”) were shared by him. 
He lost his sons to the blackwater 
fever, his daughter died, and he himself 
was grievously ill. The moral which 
the speaker wished to draw was obvious: 
“do not let us forget the heroism of the 
early settlers of Yesod Hama’ala...”’ 

In the afternoon we went down to 
Tiberias, in a comfortable bus, and it 
occurred to us that we took this pleasure 
for granted, and as if the pioneers of 
Galilee had not paid for this privilege, 
which they had bequeathed to their 
descendants, in the only coin they could 
employ: their lives... 


In the house of Shalom Barash I 
recalled that conversation. In the dim 
light the faces of the farmers looked 
harder, more severe; the lines in their 
cheeks were deeper and the corners 
of their mouths more pinched. Shalom 
Barash looked at his son: “Our children 
aren’t able to become city dwellers, and 
in every house there are three or four 
of them. Where will they go to ? They 
are good farmers, they understand what 
work is, but who will give them a 
chance to farm? They are the fourth 
generation, they love this place, they 
were born here and want to live here...” 
One day, many years ago, Meyerson, 
the director of the ICA settlement fund, 
came to Yesod Hama’ala, and tried to 
persuade the farmers to abandon the 
site and to settle in the coastal plain, 
where there was no malaria. Fischel 
Solomon grew very angry: “Do you really 
imagine we would ever leave this place?” 
And Meyerson went away empty- 
handed. ‘The spirit of Fischel Solomon 
lives on in his children...” 


hen the first settlers of Yesod 

Hama’‘ala dug the foundations of 
their houses, they found a basalt stone. 
It was a square tablet, on which 
was a half-obliterated and incomplete 
inscription in Aramaic: “Remember and 
think well of Rabbi Matya... who 
died...” Fischel Solomon's joy knew no 
bounds : it had been given to him, the 
youngest of the tribe of Judah, to renew 
Jewish settlement in the area, dating 
back two thousand years. 


(Translated by Aubrey Hodes). 
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THE ARAB SCHOOL IN ISRAEL 


‘i us first of all ask the following 

question: Has the standard of the 
Arab school in Israel risen in comparison 
with the days of the Mandate ? This 
question cannot be answered by a straight- 
forward “no” or “yes.” 

At the time of the Mandate Arab 
schools were limited to towns and the 
larger villages; it cannot be denied that 
now there is a school in every village, 
small as it may be. But the question is 
not only whether there is an Arab 
school in every village. We must also 
ask: to what extent can we call the 
“places of learning” in the Arab villages 
“schools” in reality? This is a question 
of how and not of how much. 

At the time of the Mandate I was 
still a primary school pupil, and I re- 
member that the three schools in which 
I studied were equipped with everything 
teachers and pupils needed. 

Now, even optimists cannot deny 
that the Arab schools in most of the 


RASHID HUSSEIN is a young Arab poet 
and teacher from Musmus Village. One of 
his poems appeared in the September issue 
of NEW OUTLOOK. 


villages lack sufficient room and equip- 
ment. 

It is true that the State is in a diffi- 
cult financial position. It is natural that 
all kinds of institutions should be af- 
fected by this situation. But there is a 
candid question which our thoughts 
bring to our lips and which we can- 
not avoid: why is the Arab school clearly 
more affected by this situation and why 
does it suffer from its consequences 
more than the Jewish school ? 

Some may say: the Jewish villagers 
spend a great deal of money for school 
equipment and upkeep ? Why shouldn't 
the Arab villagers do the same ? 

To those people I should like to an- 
swer: Do not forget that many Arab 
villagers have no secure income. It would 
therefore, be unjust to ask them for a 
larger contribution. Even so we can see 
that the situation of the schools in the 
richer villages with good lands, like 
Tayibe and Tira in the Triangle, is 
much better, and this shows that it 1s 
the economic factor that prevents the 
villagers from equipping the schools. 

Moreover, there is another factor that 
has affected the Arab school in an in- 
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direct fashion — the Compulsory Edu- 
cation Law. This might appear strange, 
but it is a fact. 

The Compulsory Education Law was 
enacted by the Knesset, and applied by 
the Government to the Israeli Arabs. 
This was a correct and praiseworthy step. 
But the previous neglect of Arab edu- 
cation in the Arab villages found them 
unprepared for the implementation of 
the law. Neither buildings nor furniture 
were prepared in sufficient quantity. The 
execution of the law was therefore of 
necessity improvised and incomplete. 
The increase in the number of schools, 
teachers and pupils, which was the re- 
sult of the law, spread the efforts of the 
Ministry of Education over a larger 
number of schools, without the pos- 
sibility of a corresponding increase in 
the activities and efforts of the Mi- 
nistry. 

We should never forget the introduc- 
tion of modern pedagogic methods into 
the Arab school, for instance the aboli- 
tion of bodily punishment, one of the 
repulsive relics of the Mandatory period. 
This was an example of the constructive 
endeavors of the Ministry of Education 
in the field of Arab education. But it 
should not let us forget that these ef- 
forts were not sufficient, and that the 
Ministry must devote a larger budget 
and greater efforts to Arab education. 

Until now we have spoken of primary 
education. Now something about the se- 
condary schools. There are five* Arab 
secondary schools, two in Galilee and 
three in the Triangle. These schools also 


— 


* Excluding schools owned by religious in- 


stitutions. 


suffer from lack of adequate equipment 
and teaching personnel; they need labo- 
ratories and instruments. It is possible 
to put the blame on local or municipal 
authorities who are responsible for se- 
condary education; but these will in turn 
put the blame on the Government. 


po a teacher entering a classroom 

for a physics lesson and spending 
half of this time explaining the lesson 
and the second half dictating to his 
pupils because they have no textbooks. 
If you can imagine this, then it will 
be possible to understand why the level 
of Arab primary education is so poor, 
and why secondary school pupils fail 
their matriculation examinations. 

Since the establishment of the State 
it has been impossible to obtain text- 
books from the Arab countries. Some 
teachers have indeed tried to solve the 
problem by writing books and have 
prepared readers for the first elementary 
forms. The Histadrut formed an ‘Arab 
Book Fund,” but three years after its 
establishment this Fund has published 
only two textbooks and one novel 
translated from Hebrew. 

But there is another serious problem 
which the Arab school must face. Should 
the curriculum of the Arab school com- 
prehend the fundamentals of national- 
ism? This is the biggest and most mo- 
mentous problem that confronts those 
interested in Arab education. The Arabs 
will, of course, answer “yes,” and 
consider this to be self-evident. But is 
it possible, especially under the present 
circumstances, to reconcile Jewish and 
Arab nationalism ? 

It is difficult to answer in the af- 








firmative because of the unhappy re- 
lations between Israel and the Arab 
states. But it is mecessary, at least, to 
follow the middle of the road, if we 
realize the consequences of ot introduc- 
ing these fundamentals into Arab edu- 
cation in Israel. 

It is a known fact that he who has 
no self-respect will not respect others. 
He who has no national feeling cannot 
respect other nationalities. 

If the Arab student is hindered from 
learning about his people, his nationality 
and his homeland in school, he will 
compensate for the lack in his home 
and on the street. He will eagerly accept 
anything he hears from other people 
or reads in the newspaper, and this 
may lead him into a wrong and distorted 
view of nationalism. The school, which 
has deprived him of something in which 
everyone takes pride, will be regarded 
by him as an enemy. Instead of learning 
in school the meaning of a nationalism 
imbued with humanism, he will absorb 
only a distorted version. What will the 
school have achieved ? What kind of 
generation of Arab youth will it have 
educated ? Instead of educating its stu- 
dents to believe in fraternity and peace 
and to believe in the sincerity of its 
teachers, the school will bring forth a 
bewildered and confused generation, 
which looks at the facts in a distorted 
manner, and considers other nations to 
be their enemies; a generation filled 
with inferiority complexes, feelings of 
abasement, unable to take pride in its 
youth, in its homeland and its na- 
tionality. 

This is a human problem of the first 
order. The Jewish people, which has 
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lived through difficult situations, ip 
which the avowing of being a Jew was 
sometimes a mortal danger, this Jewish 
people will, without doubt, understand 
the problem. rs 

The Arab students in Israel, like the 
Jewish youth, have an overflow of ener- 
gy which they want to expend for the 
benefit of its community. They want to 
take part in the upbuilding of the 
country. And if they see that the author- 
ities do not trust them, this latent 
energy will transform itself into an 
extremist, harmful tendency; not because 
of a love of extremism, but in order 
to relieve their souls, to “let off steam.” 

Reading the articles in some of the 
Hebrew newspapers about Arabs being 
the enemies of the State, the Arab youth 
must ask himself: They say that I am an 
enemy of the State; I am not; but can 
it be that all of them are wrong and I 
am the only one to be right ? He will 
feel himself “guilty.” This can be a very 
dangerous result. 

It is, in essence, the same situation to 
which the Jews were exposed at the time 
of their oppression, and these are the 
same questions which were asked, ac- 
cording to the Jewish writer, Achad 
Ha’am, by Jews at the time of their 
oppression in Europe. 

But these educated youths, if they 
were given the opportunity to work, if 
they were trusted, could be a source of 
benefit to themselves and the country. 
Moreover, such a generation of youth 
could be a bridge of mutual understand- 
ing between Israel and the Arab states: 
an unassuming one, but very useful at 
a time when there is no other; a small 


movement may prompt a larger one. 
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This is my opinion as an Arab. I say 
it frankly, because, being an Arab, I 
am nearer to the understanding of the 
perplexity, the struggle and hopelessness 
of Arab youth. 

What is the opinion of the Jewish 
citizens ? 

We may say that there is some im- 
provement in the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and we hope that the improve- 
ment will continue, after the declaration 
of the Prime Minister about the re- 
laxation of the Military Government 
regulations, and after recent statements 
that the Government has begun to under- 
stand that the Arabs are not enemies 
of the State. 

On the occasion of a visit of Arab 
teachers, the Mayor of Tiberias re- 
matked: “You are a people with a rich 
history, to whom civilization is deeply 
indebted. Be proud of your history and 
your people, and teach this pride to 
your pupils. We and you are brethren 
who want to live in peace, and I still 
remember our good relations with the 
Arabs when we were living together in 
Tiberias.” 

We see that better winds have begun 
to blow, and that the authorities have 
begun to place more confidence in their 
Arab citizens. 

I hope that those in authority will 
understand the correct meaning of what 
I have said. They should know that 
the young Arab generation is fit to be- 
come a bridge of understanding and 
brotherhood between both peoples. This 
cannot be achieved except by improving 
the educational situation, by eliminating 
the complexes in the soul of the Arab 
youth, and by creating the factors which 


would make them self-confident. 

The economic situation of 80% of 
the Israeli Arabs is good in general, 
but much more important are the spiri- 
tual conditions, especially among the 
new, educated generation: spiritual ease, 
and a feeling of reliance, together 
with a loaf of dry bread, are better 
than perplexity and anxiety with all the 
riches of the earth. If all of us will 
understand this fact, then we _ shall 
have found the key to the gate of good 
relations, friendship and peace. 


T he Ministry of Education has appoint- 

ed a committee to study the reasons 
why a majority of Arab students fail 
the matriculation examinations. 

The results of this investigation may 
be stated, shortly, as follows: 

1. The lack of competent teachers. 

2. The poor standard of the pupils 

entering the secondary schools. 

3. Lack of textbooks. 

The committee proposed to cut down 
the number of secondary schools to 
three, so that they might be staffed 
with suitable teachers, and in order to 
limit enrolment to the most qualified 
students. 

These proposals are, in my opinion, 
correct, but I should like to add one 
other: the spiritual factor, the lack of 
self-reliance and_ self-confidence. 

We find that the proportion of suc- 
cess of Arab 8th form pupils in the 
qualifying examinations for scholarships 
for secondary schools is greater than the 
proportion of success of Arab secondary 
school pupils in the matriculation exami- 
nations. Why ? 

In my opinion the reason is that pri- 
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mary pupils have not yet been af- 
fected by the spiritual struggle which 
goes on in the souls of the secondary 
students; the younger boys enter the exa- 
mination with much more self-confi- 
dence than their elders, and with less 
bewilderment and confusion. Still, when 
they reach the age and the spiritual level 
of the secondary school students, they 
become entangled in the same problems. 


Mo of the Arab primary school 
teachers have a secondary school 
education; some of the secondary school 
teachers have an academic background, 
some of them have not. 

The Ministry of Education desired to 
give the primary school teachers some 
pedagogical opened 
courses in pedagogy and psychology and 
other subjects. These courses succeeded 
to a reasonable extent, but the establish- 


education, and 


ment of a teachers’ college is still an 
urgent necessity. 

To sum up: efforts are being made 
to raise the level of Arab education, 
but these efforts are not sufficient, 
and there are still shortcomings. 


n a short while the State will open the 
| festivals celebrating the tenth an 
niversary of its foundation, and these 
festivities will last a whole year. 

The Arab citizens are wondering whe- 
ther there will be for them, on this 
occasion, some pleasant surprise from 
the Government. I hope that there will 
be such a surprise, which will lead to 
full equality and to general improve- 
ment on a wider scale than hitherto. 

As a teacher, I ask: If there will be 
such a change, what will be the share 
of Arab education ? 
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NORMAN BENTWICH 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


Fo the days of the British Mandate 
in Palestine, a number of Jews and 
non-Jews in England have worked for 
Arab-Jewish understanding, realizing 
that that is the essential problem of the 
Jewish people in the Middle East. The 
effort of the “New Outlook” will surely 
command a deep sympathy in the Anglo- 
Jewish community. And it may be of 
interest to give a short account of two 
attempts which have been made by two 
societies in this country to do something 
for better relations between Jews and 
their neighbors since the establishment 
of the State of Israel. 

A Jewish Society for Human Service 
was founded in 1948, at the time the 


NORMAN BENTWICH, O.B.E., M.C., 
LLD., Emeritus Professor of International 
Relations, Hebrew University, and vice-chair- 
man of the University’s Board of Governors, 
is author of “Britain in Palestine’, ‘Judea 
lives Again”, “Israel and her Neighbors”, 
and numerous other books and articles. For 
many years he served as Jewish representative 
on the League of Nations Commission for 
refugees, undertaking many missions to 


Various countries in connection with refugee 
problems. 


State came into being. It had the same 
broad purpose as the Friends (Quakers) 
Service Committee: to help human 
needs wherever they might arise. Its 
members felt that the Jews in Israel 
and outside Israel could not ignore the 
tragedy of hundreds of thousands of 
Arab refugees who had fled from 
Western Palestine before or during the 
War of Independence. The Society did 
make a definite contribution towards 
mitigating that human problem in its 
first two years. Its aim was to send 
out to Israel a small team of Jewish 
social workers from England to help 
in the first place the Arab refugees, 
and in the second place Jews who had 
been displaced from their homes in the 
war. Unfortunately personal service was 
possible only within the borders of 
Israel, because the Arab leaders would 
not admit any Jewish relief team into 
their countries. In order to aid the 
bulk of the refugees, however, the 
Society in an appeal campaign in Eng- 
land, in 1948 and 1949, raised a total 
sum of over £25,000. The greater part 
of it was used for the most elementary 
requirements, food and clothing, for 
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the Arab refugees in the camps and in 
Jerusalem. The Society had to dispense 
this help through the International Red 
Cross and the British Red Cross. It 
also made grants to the Quakers for 
their educational work amongst the re- 
fugees, and to an English Church 
Society which conducted orphan homes 
in Jordan. The writer was the first 
Chairman of the Society, and Victor 
Gollancz, the publisher, was the Vicc- 
Chairman and subsequently Chairman. 
Tt was his genius for presenting a cause 
that was responsible for the big response 
to the appeals. 

The relief team for personal service, 
which the Society sent sent out in 1949, 
included a Jewish doctor, who had 
practised for years in Cairo and had an 
excellent knowledge of Arabic, and 
his wife, who had done three years 
service as a welfare officer in work 
with refugees. It included also 2 young 
Jewish woman, who had likewise 
worked in a Relief Unit in Italy and 
Germany, and a young English Jew 
from East London who was a leader 
in boys’ club work. They arrived in 
Israel early in 1949; and with the co- 
operation of the Magen David Adom, 
a mobile ambulance was equipped, and 
medical supplies and clothing were sent 
from England. The ambulance, directed 
by the doctor, Koslovsky, worked for 
a year in the Negev from Beersheba 
among the Bedouin Arabs at a time 
when the Government of Israel could 
not provide medical service for them. 
Dr. Koslovsky, who died in 1957, had 
entered the service of the Israel Govern- 
ment in 1950, and was the Ministry 
of Health doctor for the Arabs in the 


Negev, where he gained a great te. 
putation among the Bedouin Arabs. His 
wife became a social worker for the 
Municipality of Beersheba. The two 
young social workers were attached 
first to the Friends (Quakers) Unit in 
Acre and Western Galilee, and ip 
that critical year were a living and 
valuable link between the Arab vil. 
lagers and the Jewish bodies. The wo- 
man was instrumental in getting the 
first young Arab scholars admitted into 
Jewish secondary schools and the Haifa 
Technion. The club worker from Lon- 
don at first worked with her, but later 
joined the Ambulance Unit in Beersheba. 

From 1950 until this year the Jewish 
Society for Human Service in England 
was not active in Israel. But after the 
occupation of the Gaza Strip by the 
Israel Army, it made a fresh effort 
to raise funds for the relief of the Arab 
refugees. The hope was that they could 
do something for rehabilitation of those 
in the Gaza Strip. There was consider- 
able delay before the arrangements 
could be concluded with the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agen, 
and by that time the Gaza area was 
evacuated by the Israel Administration. 
Relief had to be administered through 
the United Nations Agency and non- 
Jewish voluntary bodies. On this oc- 
casion the appeal of the Society brought 
a response, partly from Jews and partly 


from non-Jews, of some £8,000, which | 


has again been used primarily for food 
and clothing. 

The other and more recent effort in 
England was to form a Society for Jew- 
ish-Moslem-Christian Friendship __ of 
members of the three religious com- 
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munities. It was launched before the 
Sinai crisis in 1956, and small groups 
of Jews, Moslems and Christians in 
England joined it. They were concerned 
to stress the basis of common ethical 
principles in dealing with the troubles 
between the nations in the Middle East. 
The original members and founders of 
the Society were from the industrial 
town of Rugby; but the center was 
soon moved to London. Amongst the 
Moslems were several University stu- 
dents from the Arab countries and Pa- 
kistan. The Christian section is led by 
Lord Birdwood, who has travelled much 
in the Middle East and India, and is 
an expert The 
Moslem section is led by the Imam of 


on Eastern affairs. 


the Mosque of Working; and I have 
been asked to be the President of the 
Jewish section. It was early realised that 
it would not be right or possible for the 
Society to make a contribution to a 
political settlement. In its first stages 
it must endeavor to bring about better 
understanding between the groups from’ 
the three religious communities and to 
study together some of the problems 
of the East which are at the heart of the 
conflicts. It is clear that a Society of 
this kind must develop modestly and’ 
slowly. But it is encouraging and in- 
teresting that the same conviction has 
come home to groups in England and’ 
in Israel, of the need to find an ethical 
basis of cooperation. ' 
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therefore, the November-December issues 
have been combined and the next issue 
will appear at the beginning of January. 
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who will receive their full twelve issues. 
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INSIDE 


ISRAEL 


MEMORIAL MEETING IN KFAR KASSIM 


On the 29th of October there took place 
in Kfar Kassim, on the Jordanian border, 
amemorial meeting for the forty-nine victims 
of the curfew which was proclaimed on the 
29th of October, 1956 (the first day of the 
Sinai Campaign).* The memorial meeting, 
which was held in the courtyard of the 
mosque, was attended by the inhabitants of 
Kfar Kassim, neighboring Jewish and Arab 
villagers, representatives of the Government 
and the Army, of the Histadrut and of the 
‘Jewish-Arab Association. 

The words of the various speakers, who 
included members of the families of the 
victims, gave expression, with variations of 
form and emphasis, to the shock which was 
felt by all the citizens of Isrzel without 
exception, upon hearing of the bloody crime. 


The memorial meeting was stirred 
by the emotion-filled speech of the 
Mayor of neighboring Petach Tikva, Mr. 


Rashish, who stated that he is the chairman 
of a Jewish-Arab committee which has taken 
upon itself the task of caring for the relatives 
of the fallen and for all those who were 
dependent to some measure upon them, by 
paying compensation (some IL. 200,000 has 
already been distributed), and by caring for 
the economic welfare of widows and orphans. 
He statcd that the Government had pledged 
itself to act according to the decisions of 
* the committee. 

Mr. Eliahu Agasi spoke for the General 
’ Federation of Jewish Labor and Mr. Abdul 
‘ Aziz Zu'bi for the Jewish-Arab Association. 
: (Excerpts from their speeches follow). 


MR. E. AGASI 

In the Name of the Histadrut 
It is difficult to find the proper words to 

* See July “Sub Judice’: eleven 
soldiers and officers have been arrested. 
The trial has not yet been completed. 


issue, 


express the immensity of the tragedy and 
the pain in our hearts when we raise the 
memory of the victims of Kfar Kassim.., 

I stand here, on this painful occasion, 
in the name of the Histadrut which has its 
own special reason to feel the tragedy of 
Kfar Kassim, since most of the victims were 
organized workers... 

The Histadrut has taken upon itself to 
care for the wounded, the widows, and the 
orphans, 

...We must understand that blood which 
is spilt even far away brings the dangers 
closer to ourselves, to our wives and children, 
and therefore I say that the terrible tragedy 
of Kfar Kassim is the result of an even 
greater tragedy — the tragedy of all the 
Middle East. It is the tragedy of the lack 
of mutual understanding and the lack of the 
desire for understanding, the lack of peace 
and the lack of desire to make peace. I say: 
Let us have mutual understanding, let us 
have peace, and then we shall prevent 
bloodshed, then we shall reach out hand to 
hand, then peace and prosperity will dwell 
in this region... 


ABDUL AZIZ ZU’BI 
For the Jewish-Arab Association 

..It is true that neither all the words 
that have been written nor all the songs 
that have been composed in memory of the 
fallen can bring to life even one of them. 
Nor can all the tears which have been shed 
ease even one iota the deep sorrow of the 
mothers and fathers. This was a tragic event 
and a terrible loss which cannot be te 
compensed. 

The trial which began ten months 2g0 
is still continuing, Scores of witnesses have 
been heard and the whole country is im- 
patiently waiting for a just sentence and 
punishment for those who performed this 
crime and those responsible for it. 
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MEMORIAL MEETING IN KFAR KASSIM 


This event was an alarm, warning Israeli 
public opinion against the depths to which 
the atmosphere of suspicion and hatred could 
bring our state. Today the Jewish-Arab 
Association, which includes parties and in- 
dividuals who are striving for democracy and 
equality for the Arab minority, is mobilizing 
all its ability and forces in order to achieve 
justice and to abolish the inequalities affect- 
ing the Arab community. 

One of the results was the declaration by 
the Prime Minister of the relaxations in 
military government. These indeed are not 
sufficient, but they promise to be the be- 
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ginning of a series of changes for the good 

May the slaughter which took place in 
Kfar Kassim remain in our hearts cs a 
memorial and a lesson, a memorial for the 
innocent souls, and a lesson for us so that 
we may learn to work together, that these 
events shall never again recur. We must all 
stand together in the common struggle for 
a happier future for ourselves and for all 


peoples, and for the removal of the 
discrimination practiced against the Arab 
citizens of Israel — in order to achieve 


a permanent peace in this region and the 
whole world. 


THE END OF THE HULA SWAMPS 


The new maps of Israel will have to 
mark an inportant change in the physical 
geography of the country, The waters of 
lake Hula are rapidly draining away into 
the Jordan and into irrigation channels. In 
a few days the swamps which were the 
source of pestilential malaria will have 
disappeared, to be replaced by an area of 
60,000 dunams of some of the most fertile 
soil in Israel. This brings to a successful 
close one of the largest development projects, 
which was completed in three stages over 
a period of six years, in the face of almost 
constant political difficulties, and at a cost 
of over eight million Israeli pounds, 

A small natural preserve of about 2,700 
dunams has been left as a ‘efuge for the 
wild-fowl and the remarkable vegetation 
for which the Hula swamps were famous. 

The first stage of the project, which be- 
gan in March 1951 and was completed in 
March 1953, consisted of the widening and 
Straightening of the channel of the Jordan 
River, to a distance of four kilometers south 
of the Hula, in order to enable the river 
to absorb the flood waters which had been 
the source of the swamps. 

The completion of this first stage made 
it possible to start the second: the drainage 
of the swamps north of the lake. For this 
Purpose two main drainage canals were dug 
to carry away the flood water. The eastern 


and most important canal of the project is 
nineteen and a half kilometers long and 50 
mete:s wide, and replaces the old bed of 
the Jordan River, The canals were dug in 
the swamps by floating dredgers which were 
brought by the American contractors from 
the United States. The completion of this 
stage made a certain amount of land avail- 
able for cultivation, and in July 1955 12,000 
dunams were turned over by the plow for 
the first time. 

The third stage of the project, which 
took one year to complete, began in the 
summer of 1956. The eastern canal was 
connected to the original river bed north 
of the lake and a dam was constructed to 
close the old bed and move the water to 
its new route, some of the water being 
used immediately for irrigation. 

About 10,000 dunams of the new land wil} 
be given to the neighboring villages of Hulata 
and Yesod Hama’ala in return for the fishing 
industry which has disappeared, The  re- 
mainder of the land will be turned over to 
the Hula Development Authority, 

In his speech at the opening ceremonies, 
Mr. Kadish Luz, the Minister of Agriculture, 
said that thousand dunams would be 
allocated to new settlements. 

Thus a dream which began when the 
Hula concession over the swamps was obtain- 
ed in 1934, has finally been realized. 


ten 
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THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


F. Th. Witkamp, “The Refugee Problem in 
the Middle East,’ R.E.M.P. Bulletin, Vol. 5, 
No, 1 (January/March 1957), pp. 3—51.* 


Several years ago a number of prominent 
social scientists from different European 
-countries founded an international, non-govern- 
-mental, private organization for the study 
of migration problems: the Research Group 
for European Migration Problems, briefly cal- 
led REMP. During the five years of its 
existence REMP—which is also not unknown 
‘in Israel — published a number of studies, 
conducted several research projects, and 
-issues a quarterly, R.E.M.P. Bulletin, In a 
recent special issue REMP stepped out of 
its boundaries as an organization for the 
-study of European migration problems by 
-considering the refugee problem in the 
Middle East. In the preface to this issue 
the editors state: 

“We are of the opinion that this pro- 
‘blem, as worthy of interest as are refugee 
‘problems anywhere in the world, is of parti- 
cular interest at the present time. It affects 
net merely the countries which took those 
-refugees, but to an even greater extent Israel 
herself largely composed of refugees from all 
over the world, It also affects Europe and 
other countries inhabited by Europeans, while 
the special effect on Asia and Africa is an 
accomplished fact.” 


* Editor: Dr. G. Beijer, 17 Pauwenlaan, 
The Hague, The Netherlands, 


The author of this special issue, Mr. F, 
Th. Witkamp, a young Dutch sociologist, 
does not exactly contribute new views to the 
problem of the Arab refugees, This could 
hardly be expected as he was not able to 
base his work on his own fieldwork, but had 
rather to limit himself to a compilation of 
the existing literature, particularly the various 
UNRWA and other U.N. reports. New in 
a way, however, is his approach to the 
problem, which is essentially a social 
scientific one. 

After a short description of the historical 
background of the problem, the author deals 
respectively in his other three chapters with 
the present situation, the problems and pro 
spects of adaptation and the possible solu 
lutions. On sociological grounds (among 
others he makes comparisons with the refugee 
problem in Germany after 1945) he concludes 
that, provided the spell of a return-is-the 
only-possibility complex is broken, the chan 
ces for succesful readaptation of the refugees 
are rather good, Then in his last and longest 
chapter he discusses systematically the various 
possibilities of resettlement in Israel or in the 
different Arab neighbouring countries. One of 
his main conclusions in the end is that reset- 
tlement of a large contingent of refugees in 
Iraq and Syria, with the aid of the UN. 
Agencies and outside financial assistance, 
would be the best solution; this he se 
not merely as advantageous to the refugees 
but equally to Syria and Iraq. 

These findings are of course not striking to 
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BOOKS 


those who are acquainted with the problem. 
Still they deserve attention as they are based 
on serious and partly new considerations com- 
ing from an umsuspected scientific side on 
this urgent problem in the Middle East, 

One word of criticism, however, should be 
said. The author is perfectly right of course 





J. E, ELLEMERS is a Dutch sociologist tem- 
porarily working in Israel. 
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in leaving political considerations out of this 
scientific study, Still one remains with the 
feeling that the avoidance of the political 
aspects is subsequently followed by a lack 
of sufficient attention to such phenomena 
as Arab nationalism, which are after all 
also social forces at play in the problem at 
stake and as such deserve the attention of 
social scientists. 


(J.E. Ellemers) 


ISRAEL AND HER NEIGHBORS 


"Three Lectures on Israel and her Neighbors,” 
Eliahu Elath, Ambassador of Israel to the 
Court of St. James, Barrie Books Ltd., 
London, 1956. 

Delivered at Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Mass, in April-May, 1956, the first lecture 
deals with Israel’s demographic problems and 
particularly with the problem of absorbing 
and integrating new immigrants into the life 
of the State. Pages 25—30 of this section 
also discuss the Arab population of Israel: 
Moslems, Christians and Druze. 

The second lecture is entitled “Israel and 
the Middle East.” It is based on the follow- 
ing assumptions: 

“We are not invaders, but exiles return- 
ing home to the land of our Kings and 
our Prophets, whence we sprang and where 
our forefathers lived and worked before 
us.” 

The second assumption is: 

“It has never been, and I hope never 
will be, our intention to create in Israel 
an isolated island of narrow and isolated 
nationalism — a people without contact 


with the rest of the world and especially 
with their neighbors.” 
And Mr. Elath’s third assumption: 

‘...Behind Arab objections to Zionist 
political aspirations, there often lies an 
even deeper instinctive fear: the fear of 
the socially reactionary, but politically mi- 
litant, Arab leaders of the psychological 
effects of the Jewish National Home and 
later on of the State of Israel.” 

Mr. Elath concludes this lecture with the 
following words: 

“...We shall in time reach a final un- 
derstanding with our neighbors, integrat- 
ing ourselves constructively the 
heterogeneous and pluralistic structure of 
human society in our part of the world.” 
The subject of the third lecture is ‘The 

Bedouins and Their Neighbors.’’ This is a 
subject in which Mr, Elath has acquired 
some degree of specialization, Among other 
things, he spent a considerable amount of 
time living in the encampment of a Bedouin 
‘tribe in the Negev. 


into 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


No Need to Prove 


I was distressed to read in the August 
and October issues of “New Outlook” two 
articles by Mr. B.K. Gupta of India, which 
reveal not only a vicious misunderstanding 
and distortion of the basic facts, but also 
an a priori assumption, which contests the 
very right of Israel to remain a national 
sovereign State, 

Every open forum has its logical limits, 
based on good taste and factual reality. 
Such limits were not observed by the editors 
of the review in this case. 

Moreover, the impression of Mr. Gupta’s 
articles was not wiped out by the two 
articles, one by Mr. E. Benjamin in the 
August issue and the other by Mr. H. Berger 
in the September issue. Both articles, in- 
tended as replies to Mr. Gupta, were utterly 
superfluous, as there is no need to prove 
one’s right to existence. That should be 
taken for granted at least by the editors 
of NEW OUTLOOK. 


Jerusalem ZVI ICHT 


Planning a Modern Arab Village * 


Mr. Bastuni’s effort to plan a new Arab 
village* is an extremely interesting attempt to 
find a new approach to an old problem. But 
it seems to me that in trying to find a 
modern answer to the resettlement or rehous- 
ing of an Arab village, he has forgotten 
that he is planning an agricultural village. 

It is not enough to show the lay-out 
of a decent housing scheme; the scheme 
must take into consideration the requirements 
of the family as a farming unit. That is, 
the plan must show not only where the 


* Planning a Modern Arab Village, NEW 
OUTLOOK, July, August. 


family will live, but also where the farm 
animals are to be lodged, 

Domestic animals cannot be divorced from 
the life of the farmer and they cannot be 
banished from his farm-yard. The &ibbutz 
is the only agricultural settlement which 
can separate the domestic services from the 
dwellings and concentrate the animal hus 
bandry in one entity apart from the dwelling 
quarters. 

Mr, Bastuni surely does not contemplate 
this arrangement for the new Arab village 
he plans? Where, then, is the traditional 
“Hosh,” the enclosed farmyard, where the 
cattle, the horses, the chickens find their 
place ? 


From experience in planning the moshav 
in Israel we find two approaches which are 
pertinent to the problem. One sees the 
agricultural village primarily as a community 
requiring social services, and plans the 
houses as family units situated side by side 
on small plots, which include the farm 
animals, the cow-shed, the poultry run, the 
stable and the farm implements. In order 
to serve all these purposes without imping- 
ing on the amenities of the family house, 
the size of the plot should not be less than 
one to two dunams, 


The second approach, which sees the 
village primarily as an economic unit from 
which the family is to draw the maximum 
agricultural output, plans the whole farm 
unit, isofar as possible, adjacent to the house, 
on plots of some 30 dunams. 

In the case of the model village planned 
by Mr. Bastuni, the first approach is the only 
one we can consider, if only for reasons 
of economy in the essential services, such 
as water supply, etc. But even so, we cannot 
leave the farm-yard out of the picture, and 
see the village as a continuous street such 
as would be suitable for a housing suburb, 
where even the keeping of a cat or a dog 
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forms a problem and often a nuisance. 
Where is the farmer to keep his horse, cow 
and chickens? They cannot be eliminated 
from our plan of a model village, and Mr. 
Bastuni’s plan does not suggest any solution. 

If the village is bound to economize in 
space, it would be possible to concentrate the 
farm buildings in the four adjacent corners 
of four one-dunam plots, with the houses 
facing the street sufficiently far from the 
noise and smell. 

The next question arising is the desire 
of the Arab family for complete privacy. 
The traditional solution was to encircle the 
court by a stone or brick wall. Mr. Bastuni, 
quite understandably has not accepted such 
an arrangement, but I am not sure that 
his alternative will meet with the approval 
of the Moslems who will have to occupy 
these houses. Or does Mr. Bastuni believe 
that planning by itself will change their 
traditional way of life ? 


Jerusalem I, GEVIRTZ 


The Author’s Answer 


I would like to thank Mr. Gevirtz for 
his kind remarks and to make some clarify- 
ing additions to my article in New Outlook. 

In selecting the types of houses suggested 
(three in number, two of which are shown 
in the general map) the following considera- 
tions were taken into account : 

1, The terrain of the site; 

2. The social structure of the refugee group; 

3. The economic bases and the possibilities 
of the site selected, 

The first type of dwellings, occupying the 
western side of the village, which has a 
steep topography, is designed for families 
whose chief economic basis is agricultural 
industry, like oil-presses for the olive groves 
which cover nearly the whole of Wadi 
Shaab, and fruit cultivation on the hills 
surrounding the village, and for laborers like 
tractorists and communication workers. For 
these families a service yard for animals is 
not necessary. The storage space in these 


dwelling is under the open courtyard near 
the entrance. 


The second type of dwelling, occupying 
the central part of the plan, is intended for 
families living mainly on agriculture and 
working plots outside the village area, as 
is common in nearly all the villages today. 
For these families an open service yard 
connected with the kitchen is suggested. The 
Service yard can be used to hold domestic 
animals, storage, a baking-space and a small 
area for vegetables. 

The third type of dwelling, on the 
eastern side of the plan, which is not shown 
in the sketch published, is intended for 
families which use lands intensively or raise 
cattle, and their plot of land is connected 
to the house, so that there is no need for 
a service yard, the house and some dunams 
connected to it comprising one unit. 

I think that this plan can answer the 
question raised by Mr, Gevirtz, and certainly 
the 4osh, in its two forms — the living 
yard connected with the majlis or living 
room, and the service yard connected with 
the service quarter of the house, can in my 
opinion fully answer the need. 

Moreover, I did not intend to copy the 
pattern of Arab life as it exists, without 
modifications according to the economic and 
social developments of the country, This 
village will have cooperatives, agricultural 
industries, and workers who need a new 
pattern of life. The tractor center, which 
is suggested, can also have its effect in the 
planning of the village itself. 

The L-shaped form of the houses, which 
is the basic element in the planning of the 
dwellings in question, can in my opinion, 
give the privacy which the _ traditional 
Moslem family needs. The diwan which is 
connected with the open courtyard forms 
the formal part of the house where guests 
can be welcomed. The informal part of the 
house, consisting of the sleeping areas, etc., are 
connected with the open courtyard and also 
with the service yard. The main entrance to 
the house is through the open courtyard and 
social activity both formal and informal can 
be built in such planning so as to give 
privacy but not seclusion, and to pave the 
way for a living style shaped by modern life. 
Haifa RUSTUM BASTUNI 

(More letters on page 60) 








SCIENCE AND CULTURE 


THE THIRD ARAB SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS 


(Beirut — September 10—19, 1957) 


At about the same time that Israel was 
the host to the International Congress on 
Atomic Structure, an event of great im- 
portance for the science of the Arab count- 
ries took place in Beirut. More than one 
hundred scientists, including women, gathered 
in the Palace of UNESCO in the capital 
of Lebanon during the month of September 
in order to pafticipate in the Third Arab 
Scientific Congress. This was the first Con- 
gress organized by the All-Arab Scientific 
Union, established last year, the previous 
two Congresses having been convened by the 
Arab League. 

The majority of the participants of the 
Congress were scientists from Egypt (64 in 
number). The others came from Syria (35), 
Lebanon (10) and one from Jordan. An 
Iraqi delegate participated in the final ses- 
sions. 

The ten days of deliberations were de- 
voted to the reading of a number of general 
lectures, research papers, discussion, and 
various tours, One of the most important of 
the projects undertaken by the Congress, 
however, was in the field of terminology. 
More than twelve hundred scientific foreign 
terms pertaining to the natural sciences — 
mathematics, physics, chemistry (including 
the chemical elements), zoology, botany, etc. 
were transcribed or transliterated. The new 
terms will be introduced into usage in all 
the secondary and higher schools and cul- 
tural and scientific institutions throughout 
the Arab countries. Until the present time 
the individual Arab states had each determin- 
ed their terminology without coordination 
with the other The unification 
of terminology, which has become a press- 
ing problem with the 
velopment of science and 


countries, 


accelerating de- 
culture in the 
Arab World, was first discussed in the two 


previous All-Arab Scientific Congresses, which 
took place in Alexandria (1953) and in 
Cairo (1955). The project will be continued 
in the coming Congress. 

The terminology project was prepared 
over a number of months by a committee 
which was chosen by the Cultural Depart 
ment of the Arab League. The Jordanian 
scholar Kadri Hafez Tuqan, from Sh'chem 
(Nablus), presided over the committee, The 
only criticism to disturb the enthusiasm with 
which Arab intellectuals greeted the success 
of the project was voiced by ‘the Lebanese 
writer, Husein Murouwa, who felt that the 
work showed the absence of linguists and 
lexicographers. 

About 80 research papers were read at the 
Congress, dealing with all the branches of 
the natural and the exact sciences: atomic 
energy, mathematics, physics, chemistry, pet 
roleum, methods of soil cultivation and the 
exploitation of oases (one paper described 
Fayum, an Egyptian oasis), the exploitation of 
water resources and ores, geology (among 
the others there were two papers on the 
Sinai Peninsula), and medicine. Most of the 
papers, over 50, were prepared by Egyptian 
scholars who, generally, were the most active 
group in the Congress. 


One of the more outstanding personalities 
at the Congress was the lone Jordanian te 
presentative, Kadri Hafez Tugan, who is the 
Vice-President of the All-Arab Scientific 
Union, and who was also elected Vice-Pre 
sident of the Congress. In his speech Tuquan 
stressed the great value of a resolution on 
the part of the Congress calling for the pro- 
hibition of the atom-bomb tests and the use 
of atomic weapons, Such a resolution was 
subsequently adopted at the close of the 
deliberations, Tuqan, who has combined his 
political and scientific activity, also presented 
a paper in the field of mathematics. It may 
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be of interest to point out that he received 
a great deal of publicity only a few months 
ago after he issued a call to students, through 
the Jordanian press: “Students, take part in 
politics !”” 

Lebanon, the host country, was represent- 
ed by only ten scientists, and the Beirut 
press pointed out with regret that Lebanese 
science was hardly felt at the Congress, and 
that Lebanese scientists had not presented 
a single important paper. Lebanon still does 
not have a branch of the All-Arab Scientific 
Union, though, in his speech before the 
Congress, the head of the Lebanese Depart- 
ment of Education promised that a branch 
would be established within a month or two. 
Lebanon would thus become the fifth member 
of the Union, joining Egypt, Syria, Iraq and 
Jordan. 

Many of the speeches at the Congress 


stressed the splendid scientific contributions 
of the Arabs during the Middle Ages and 
called upon Arab science to continue the 
investigation of this tradition. But the 
scientists was urged not to rest on the laurels 
of their ancestors but to advance scientific 
research in the modern Arab world. The Arab 
governments were called upon to make it 
possible for their scientists to continue their 
research work, and to provide the necessary 
facilities. The importance of directing young 
people to scientific study was emphasized: 
the head of the Lebanese Department of 
Education complaining that Arab youth is not 
inclined to devote itself to scientific specializa- 
tion. Ra’if Abu-l-lam’, the under-secretary of 
the Arab League, declared that “Science is the 
most powerful weapon in the hands of the 
nations, and those possessing it are the ones 
who make history.” 


NEW CONCERT HALL IN TEL AVIV 


On October 2 the Fredric R. Mann Audi- 
torium (Heikhal Hatarbut) was formally 
opened in the presence of a distinguished 
audience which included Mr. Yizhak Ben- 
Zvi, President of the State of Israel, Mr. 
David Ben-Gurion, the Prime Minister, Mr- 
Maxwell Raab, President Eisenhower's personal 
envoy and Cabinet Secretary, and many other 
foreign and local dignitaries and public 
figures. The Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
was conducted by Leonard Bernstein, and 
the guest soloists were Isaac Stern in the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto in E minor, Paul 
Tortellier in ‘“Schelomo,”’ a Hebrew Rhap- 
sody for Violoncello and orchestra by Ernest 
Bloch, and Artur Rubinstein in Beethoven's 
Piano Concerto No. 5 in E flat major (‘The 
Emperor”). The program also featured a short 
work, “Festival Prelude’ by Noam Sheriff, 
a 22-year old Israeli composer who was 
awarded the first prize of IL. 1,000 donated 
by the American impresario Sol Hurok for a 
work suitable for performance at the opening 
gala concert in the new hall. 

The Fredric R. Mann Auditotium is the 
Most modern concert hall in the Middle East, 
and one of the best designed concert halls in 


the world. It has 2,700 seats, with standing 
room for several hundred more, Fredric R. 
Mann of Philadelphia, a notable patron of 
the arts and the organizer of the famous 
“Robin Hood Dell” public concerts in Phila- 
delphia, spearheaded the construction of the 
hall (which cost over IL. 5 million) with a 
contribution of $250,000, The hall is con- 
sidered to be acoustically superior to the 
famous Royal Festival Hall in London. 

The Fredric R, Mann Auditorium will be 
the headquarters of the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra, founded 21 years ago by the 
late Bronislaw Huberman, the great violinist, 
who brought together Jewish musicians exiled 
from Europe and persuaded Arturo Toscanini 
to conduct their first concert in the Levant 
Fair Grounds in Tel Aviv in 1936. Among 
the famous soloists and conductors due to 
appear with the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
during the first season in its new hall are 
Yehudi Menuhin, Charles Munch, Claudio 
Arrau, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Nathan Milstein, 
Sergiu Celibidache and Rafael Kubelik. 

The opening of the Mann Auditorium 
brings closer one of Tel Aviv'’s cultural 
objectives: the creation of a unified cultural 
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center comprising the MHabimah Theater, 
the Helena Rubinstein Pavilion of Contempo- 
rary Art (to be opened next year) and the 
concert hall, linked by a wide open public 
square akin to an Italian piazza. Situated in 
the geographical center of Tel Aviv, on one 
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of the highest points of the city, and near 
other important cultural institutions (the Heb. 
rew Writers’ House, Beit Sokolow, etc.), this 
will give cultural cohesion to this continually. 
expanding city of nearly 600,000 inhabitants, 
A.H, 


INBAL TROUPE ON TOUR 


The Israeli dance troupe ‘Inbal’ is cur- 
rently touring Europe and the U.S. on its 
first overseas trip. The troupe, which features 
Yemenite dancing based on Biblical themes 
and folklore subjects, has appeared in Hol- 
land and Belgium, and is playing for three 
weeks at London’s Drury Lane Theater be- 
fore touring English provincial cities and go- 
ing on to Dublin. 

The guiding spirit behind the troupe is 
Sarah Levi — Tannai, who founded it eight 


years ago in order to provide a vehicle of 
expression for the unique artistic heritage and 
skill of the Yemenite community, The dance 
style of the troupe has also been influenced 
by modern American dance theory (the visits 
of Martha Graham and Katherine Dunham to 
Israel were fertile sources of study). The 
costumes used are of traditional Yemenite 
design; the music is traditional or specially 
composed by members of the 
community. 


Yemenite 





LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
(Continued from page 57) 


To Thrash out the Complexities 


The articles that have hitherto appeared in 
the magazine are interesting and indeed in- 
structive. They indicate a real tendency among 
the writers to deal objectively with the burn- 
ing questions of the Middle East and a desire 
to thrash out the complexities of the situa- 
tion, to enable the public who, as a rule, 
have little time, if at all, to probe into the 
depths of the problems and understand the 
underlying causes. I think the New Outlook 
is doing good and let us hope fruitful 
work in this field of activity. 

As soon as I have time to write, I shall 
let you have an article on Arab-Israel rela- 
tions, with special reference to the possibi- 
lities of achieving understanding between the 
two partics notwithstanding the overpower- 
ing drive of Arab nationalism to reject, in the 
present tenseness of international relations, 
direct or indirect negotiations for peace. I am 
at present fully occupied with the affairs of 
my Community. 
Haifa. G. HAKIM 
Archbishop of Galilee 


Arms not Intended Primarily 
against Israel 


..I do not consider the Syrian-Turkish 
dispute serious, There are internal troubles 
in Syria, as usual, and, for a change, the 
scapegoat is somebody else. Besides, Syrian 
arms purchases and Russian arms deliveries 
are better “justified” if such “‘crises’ are 
cooked up. That the Syrians are keen to take 
all these Russian arms at so-called “favorable 
conditions,” and the Russians are keen to 
sell them to the Middle East, is due to many 
reasons, and they are not primarily intended 
as weapons against Israel. I think Israel has 
as good chances, as ever, to be friends with 
the Arab states without exception, if she only 
really wants to do so, and is ready to make 
the sacrifices she ought to solve the Aa 
refugee problem justly, and to support her 
neighbors as “a good Middle Eastern state.” 
Israel really could also fill some urgent 
mediation tasks between the Arab states which 
have become rather perplexed because of the 
many vexing problems, If Israel lives up to 
this she could create for herself and het 
neighbors a bright future. 


Stockholm WALTER BLOCH 
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ECONOMIC 


YEHUDA KUTOWITZ 


REVIEW 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF JORDAN 


An IRBD (International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development) mis- 
sion visited Jordan in 1955, at the re- 
quest of the Jordanian Government. Its 
task was to “undertake a general review 
of Jordan’s economic potentialities and 
to prepare recommendations to the Gov- 
ernment on a long-term development 
program for increasing the country’s pro- 
ductive resources, raising the standard of 
living of the people and reducing, as 
fat as possible, the country’s dependence 
on external financial assistance.” * 

The area of Jordan is 97,000 square 
kilometers, of which only about 14% 
is suitable for agriculture, the rest 
being desert with less than 200 mm. of 
annual rainfall. Only a tiny fraction of 
the area is suitable for irrigation, and 
even this at a rather high cost. As the 
country is predominantly agricultural, 
these conditions set the barrier to any 
development plan. 

The population of Jordan amounts 


YEHUDA KUTOWITZ is a graduate stu- 
dent of economics of the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem and a lecturer at the Eliezer 
Kaplan School of Economics. 








to about 1,329,000, including some 
350,000 refugees, most of whom are 
situated in camps and supported by 
UNRWA. 

These figures give an average popula- 
tion density of more than 100 per 
square km. of arable land, which is 
very high considering the low rainfall 
and the hilly nature of the country. 

As for other resources, up to the 
present no metallic minerals capable of 
exploitation been discovered. 
The most important non-metallic min- 
eral is phosphate, which is being 
mined near Amman at a rapidly increas- 
ing rate. Potash and other salts contained 
in the waters of the Dead Sea are not 
at present recovered. Good building 
stone is readily available, and in fact 
small quantities of marble are exported. 
Materials for the manufacture of cement 
are plentiful, and production began in 
1954. 

The only domestic source of power is 


have 


* “The Economic Development of Jordan,” 
Report of the Mission Organized by the 
IBRD at the Request of the Government 
of Jordan, John Hopkins, Baltimore, 1957. 
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hydroelectricity, currently not exploited 
and rather limited in potential capacity. 

These conditions, coupled with bad 
transportation, lack of skills and the 
narrowness of the market have impeded 
the development of industry, which is 
almost nonexistent. 

The Jordanian gross national product 
amounted to some JD53.6 millions in 
1954, a record figure because of favor- 
able weather conditions. 

Per capita income thus reached about 
JD40 (about $110) which, considering 
the very high income inequality, shows 
most of the population to be living on 
the boundaries of the subsistence level. 
It must, moreover, be borne in mind 
that a considerable part of even this 
meagre national product was only made 
possible by intensive foreign aid. 

According to the mission’s estimates 
there are about 60,000 totally un- 
employed refugees and some 40,000 who 
are engaged in tasks of little product- 
ivity, making a total of 100,000 un- 
employed, who comprise some 27% of 
the total labor force. These are depend- 
ent mainly upon UNRWA help for 
existence. To aggravate the pressure of 
population on the productive resources, 
there is a very high rate of increase of 
population, estimated by the mission at 
3% per annum. Although there is some 
basis to believe that the population in- 
crease is overestimated*, even an in- 
crease of 2 — 2%% per annum creates 
a serious problem in a country whose 





* Mainly on the grounds that the refugees 
do not report deaths in order to enjoy the 
relief rations, a factor which also probably 
tends to increase the estimates as to the 
number of refugees. 


productive resources cannot gainfully 
employ the existing labor force. 

Under these conditions only extensive 
foreign aid has prevented the country 
from disintegrating. This aid amounted 
to JD 13.8 millions out of a total 
foreign exchange income of JD 243 
millions in 1954, and to JD 16.5 million 
out of about JD28 millions in 1955, 

The greatest part of the foreign aid, 
to the extent of some JD9 millions p.a,, 
is expended on defense, and constitutes 
more than half of the Government 
expeditures, and about 17% of the 
gross national product, an extremely 
high proportion even for greater and 
richer countries. 

The mission's plan is to entail a total 
government expenditure of JD42.35 mil- 
lions. The expenditures required by the 
program are appreciably above Govern- 
ment revenue and consequently execu- 
tion of the program will depend to a 
large extent upon the availability of 
foreign assistance. It is estimated that 
such foreign assistance will have to 
reach a total of some JD26.06 millions 
within the ten year period. This as- 
sistance is to be concentrated in the 
first few years, declining towards tlhe 
end of the period with the decrease in 
Government capital expenditure and the 
increase in its revenues due to higher 
national income and a better revenue 
administration. 

The program includes only those ex- 
penditures which must be made by the 
government or associated agencies in 
providing the framework of transport, 
educational and other governmental faci- 
lities necessary to permit the fastest pos- 
sible development of Jordan’s resources. 
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But progress will certainly depend not 
only on Government but upon the ini- 
tiative and capacity of the private sector 
of the economy. It is clear that private 
capital formation will have to rise over 
the 10-year period in order to realize 
the full value of the Government's de- 
velopment expenditure. Only where pro- 
duction is such that its potentialities 
appear to be insufficiently exploited 
(hill fruit cultivation) or that it re- 
quires very large investments (mineral 
development), does the mission recom- 
mend that Government assume part of 
the cost of developing directly product- 
ive facilities. 

Assuming a capital / output ratio of 
4:1*, such investment would increase 
national product by about 4%. Although 
this ratio is much worse than that of 
other countries, the mission tends to 
think that even maintaining this ratio 
may be quite difficult, in view of the 
adverse natural conditions. 

In view of the 3% p.a. rate of 
natural increase, long-run growth at an 
annual rate of 4% will allow only a 
small margin of production for the 
raising of living standards or the re- 
ducing of Jordan’s dependence on fo- 
teign aid. The mission envisages that 
the growth in production will never- 
theless result in a rise in the standards 
of living of those who have access 
to land or possess skills. There is thus 
likely to be little decrease in the number 
of unemployed. Even if employment were 
to rise at a rate of 4%, which would 
imply a still higher rate of increase in 





* Meaning that to get a net annual product 
of 1 an investment of 4 is necessary. 


production, there would still be no re- 
duction in the number of the unemploy- 
ed. Execution of the major Jordan Val- 
ley irrigation scheme might temporarily 
ease the unemployment situation. But in 
the long run it is clear that Jordan’s 
resources are inadequate to absorb both 
the present population and the increase 
that, in the absence of emigration, must 
be expected by 1965. In consequence 
there will still be need for international 
assistance for the refugees even after 
1965. 

Agriculture is to absorb almost half 
of the total expenditure. As the poten- 
tial for increased production lies far 
more in the rain-fed than in the irrigated 
area (even taking into account the Jor- 
dan Valley irrigation scheme), and as 
the area planted to rain-fed annual crops 
cannot be expanded, increased produc- 
tion must depend on an increased yield 
per dunam. This should be achieved by 
research and by the education of the 
farmers, as well as by the supply of 
agricultural credit. 

An extensive planting of olives, vines, 
and other rain-fed fruit is highly re- 
commended on hill land that is marginal 
for any other use but quite suitable for 
this purpose. 

As the major irrigation project in the 
Jordan Valley is dependent on interna- 
tional agreement, the mission recom- 
mends concentration on smaller irriga- 
tion schemes, mainly from springs and 
perrenial wadis. 

Total agricultural production is ex- 
pected to rise from JD13.8 millions in 
1954 to JD19.1 millions in 1965 (ex- 
cluding the Jordan Valley, which will 
contribute about JD4 millions). 








The mission recommends the intensive 
development of the two mineral re- 
sources of the country. The output of 
phosphates should be expanded to 
1,000,000 tons annually, although mar- 
keting is expected to be quite difficult. 
On the other hand the potash industry, 
which is to be revived, is expected to 
have a good demand. Both minerals 
are expected to yield a gross value of 
JDS millions. 

The prospects of industry seem much 
poorer. The limited supply of industrial 
raw materials of suitable quality, the 
high cost of power, and the small size 
of Jordan’s internal market, all severely 
restrict the scope of industrialization. 
Although the rather high transportation 
costs protect production for the home 
market, they preclude any production for 
export except from local raw materials. 
The scope of development is therefore 
limited to phosphate and potash pro- 
duction as well as to a few minor 
consumption goods industries, petroleum 
refinery and an olive oil refinery. 

The reorientation of the transportation 
system was considered by the mission 


to be of prime importance. As the 


natural lines of communication from 
Jordan to the sea were cut by the 1948 
war and the following armistice line, 
Jordan has to seek for alternative ones, 
northwards through Syria and Lebanon 
and southwards to the port of Aquaba. 
Both of these are very much inferior 
to the routes passing through Israel, 
not only from the point of view of the 
expense of road building, but also of the 
high transportation costs. 

The mission recognized the imperative 
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importance of education for the exeq. 
tion of the plan, and made various te. 
commendations, mainly concerning the 
need for concentration on primary edu- 
cation and vocational training, as the 
demand for skilled personnel is expected 
to exceed supply. 

A few questions remain to be raised. 
There is actually no general plan. The 
proposed program is more in the nature 
of a collection of separate sector plans 
than an integrated master plan. Recent 
experience has shown that the execution 
of such plans tend to be slowed down 
or even completely disrupted because of 
unaccounted-for bottlenecks, particularly 
in administration and skills. 

The plan is a minimum plan mainly 
in that it fails to take full account of 
the productive force latent in the bulk 
of unemployed manpower. Though quite 
aware of this fact, the mission still does 
not suggest any practical methods as to 
the implementation of such labour. 

The mission assumes that political 
conditions will remain the same as now. 
Thus no attempt was made to forecast 
the effects of a peace settlement with 
Israel, although such a settlement would 
no doubt require a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the plan, enabling the economy 
to rely on its natural shorter transport 
routes through Israel, and on the in- 
dustrial sources of supply as well as the 
far wider market of the latter. 

In spite of these shortcomings, it 
seems that the plan may serve as 4 
basis for the formulation of a rigorous 
development program which could bring 
Jordan to the path of self-sustained 
economic growth. 
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